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di The Week. 


IN spite of the rain which fell in torrents for some days last week on 
the fields of Lorraine, the Prussians have, since the battles on the Lau- 
ter and the Saar, done some good marching and some hard fighting, 
and their onward movement has now all the appearance of a march on 
Paris by the shortest roads. On two or more slightly converging lines 
they have pushed forward from Hagenau and Forbach, and some points 
in the rear, towards and beyond Metz and Nancy, driving the defeated 
troops of MacMahon, Failly, and Frossard before them, and reducing 
several small strongholds of the enemy ; they have crossed the Moselle ; 
have, by threatening its rear, compelled the Emperor's main army, 
under Marshal Bazaine, to give up the line of that river, and have 
fought the retreating army in a sanguinary battle on its banks and al- 
most under the walls of Metz. This battle was fought on the after- 
noon of Sunday, the 14th (not on Monday, as falsely stated in the Berlin 
despatch beginning with the words: “ The following additional particu- 
lars,” an error of the telegrapher or decipherer which has caused a 
great deal of confusion), and was followed on the morning of the 15th 
(“the second day ” of the dispatch just mentioned, for which some of our 





papers Lave “the same day,” an erroneous emendation) by a Prussian 
reconnoissance under King William in person. Clear reports of these 
affairs are still wanting, and French and Prussian despatches announce 
widely conflicting news; but the continued retreat of the French 
army towards Chalons, which Count Palikao himself admitted in his 
statements to the Corps Législatif (on the 16th), the appearance of the 
Prussian advance on the banks of the Meuse, in the vicinity of Com 
mercy, and the obstinate silence of the French authorities concerning 
all military actions posterior to those in front of Metz, are sufficient to 
prove that King William’s war bulletins announcing the success of his 
arms are in the main correct. That the Prussians have dearly bought 
whatever success they have achieved in “disturbing the retreat of the 
French army,” as Palikao expresses it, is very probable, and the Count 
was thus as much entitled to speak somewhat figuratively of repeated 
checks given them as Napoleon was to announce their repulse with 
great loss. The victors of Saarbriick seem to have played a con- 
spicuous part in the new engagements, the army of the Prince-Roya! 
holding the southern line of the Prussian advance. The boldness with 
which the northern wing of the Prussians dared to assail the Empe- 
ror’s main army in the very sight of his great fortress, Metz, shows 
their force to be very heavy, though how many hundred thousands it 
numbers on French soil it would be hard to say. 





We are far from having sufficient data for ascertaining the number 
of the troops, French or German, engaged in the battles of Weissenburg, 
Worth, and Saarbriick, not to speak of those that now defend or 
threaten the much-talked-of fortress of Strasbourg. Thus much, how- 
ever, is certain, that the tremendous figures with which some reporters 
from the front regaled us at the very opening of the campaign in regard 
to the Imperial army have been proved by events to have been ridicu- 
lous exaggerations. The forces that faced each other on the Saar were 
represented to number 300,000 and 400,000 respectively, and yet Fros- 
sard’s corps, though occupying strong positions, was totally defeated 
by a few divisions, and no troops were at hand to support it. Douay 


was almost annihilated at Weissenburg, and MacMahon, in his order of 


the day, in reference to the battle of Worth, states he commanded there 
but 35,000 men. One of the tribe of correspondents put “ 800,000 down as 
the lowest number ” the Emperor meant “ to have under his hand and 





in complete communication at the entrance of the campaign ;” but after | 


two days’ fighting, in which the aggregate French losses may have 


amounted to fifty thousand, the French authorities tried to comfort the 
people by announcing that the commands of Bazaine, Canrobert, and Mac- 
Mahon—embracing all the forces between Strasbourg and Thionville— 
still contained two hundred and thirty thousand men. Judging by all the 
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ation. 


indications that can now be gathered, we are 


» that 
the Emperor had much less than three hundréd thousand men “ under 


a) 


inclined to beHev 


his hand and in complete communication” when he “and Louis 


“crossed the frontier and invaded the territory of Prussia.” There 
was a great deal of humbug about the French parade of force. The 


Army of Algeria, for instance, has been quite conspicuous in announce: 
ments and reports, and it is true a few Turcos have been captured by 
the Prussians; but the bulk of it, that is, the whole of it, minus a 
few detachments paraded in Marseilles and elsewhere, undoubtedly 
continues to watch or to fight the Kabyles and Arabs of the Atlas and 
the desert. 

The most conspicuous names of the new French Cabinet are: Pali- 
kao (Presidency of the Cabinet and War), La Tour d'Auvergne (For 
eign Affairs), De Genouilly (Navy), Magne (Finances), and Jérome 
David (Public Works). In political morals, it is no improvement on 
the out-going or rather thrown-out ministry. Its meaning is accepted to 
be: vigorous pursuit of the war; rigor in maintaining order; continu 
ance of personal rule through the majority of the Chambers, The Empe 
ror hides himself behind the Empress-Regent ; the Regent screens her 
This 


game would be impossible had not the tide of indignation and revolu 


self behind the Cabinet ; Palikao decrees through the Chambers, 


tionary excitement which threatened to sweep away all supports of 
sinking Bonapartism been encountered and partly stemmed by a coun- 
ter-current of patriotic exaltation which induces even the Opposition to 
co-operate, for the defence of the country and capital, with the very 
vilest tools of the Emperor they detest. © And thus, while the proposi 

tion is again and again, though unsuccessfully, made by the extreme 
Left, to concentrate all power and authority in * a Committee of Na- 
tional Defence, constituted in the National Assembly, and composed of 
fifteen members,” the most vigorous and sweeping measures of general 
armament are voted unanimously, and Palikao receives the thanks and 
applause of Gambetta. Napoleon humbly telegraphs that he “ accepts 
the resignation of Lebeuf,’ and Bazaine is officially, though some- 
what equivocally, announced to be the commander-in-chief of the 
army. The real seat of power is now apparently neither in the Impe 

rial camp nor in the Tuileries, but in the Palace of the Corps Legislatif, 
and should the temporary eclipse of the Empire, in consequence of new 
disasters, become total and final, that body will not hesitate to assume 
full authority or to establish a dictatorship of some kind or other. 


The temper and disposition of the French people in this protracted 
crisis show, as we have said, the action of a double current of senti- 
ment. There can be no doubt that, were they to vote to-day, in peace 
and quiet, for or against the preservation of the Imperial régime or 
dynasty, the nephew of the great Emperor would be as shamefully dis- 
missed by the sovereign people as Ollivier was dismissed by his em- 
ployer. But the enemy, and he the dreaded and hated Prussian, is 
“ before the gates ;” Paris, the capital and heart of France, is threatened ; 
the honor of French arms is to be revindicated, and the Emperor is in 
There is time to reckon with him; the reckoning with the 
The hatred of the foreigner almost silences 


the camp. 
invader cannot be delayed. 
all other considerations, and the French uprising against him seems to 
be enthusiastic, universal, and earnest, while the sporadic anti-Napole- 
onic outbreaks are little more than riots. It signifies, perhaps, little 
that among the volunteers for the defence such names are given as ex- 
Minister Duruy, young Rothschild, and Pére Hyacinthe ; but it is almost 
ominous for the Prussians that twenty peasants of the vicinity of Worth 
—and the report is proved, by a telegram to the Tribune, not to be a 
French invention—had to be shot, by order of a court-martial, for atro- 
cities committed on wounded German soldiers. And the fact is the 
more significant as the Prussians are otherwise doing their utmost—not 
in proclamations only—to convince the French people that it is not 
against them they are fighting, but against the despot with whom their 


country is cursed. Their treatment of the French wounded and cap- 


tives is admired by their enemies themselves, and strikingly contrast¢ 


with the persecutions to which the Germans in France are exposed, 
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There are, however, indications—and some are to be found in King 


William's own well-worded proclamations—that Prussia’s ultimate aim, 
should fortune continue to favor her arms, is not merely to chastise 
the Emperor of the French for his personal bad behavior, but also to 
teach the French nation, by curtailing its territory, a lesson of good 
neighborly conduct not easily to be forgotten. The Prussians have 
occupied parts of Alsace and Lorraine, provinces which formerly 
belonged to the German Empire, and, it seems, they mean to keep 
them, As things stand, they hold Weissenburg, Hagenau, and Saverne, 
“the key to the Vosges; Liitzelstein, a fortress in the mountains, 
which surrendered ; Marsal, in the fortifications of which sixty cannon 
were captured ; Nancy, the finest town of Eastern France, and probably 
Pfalzburg and Lunevilie. They besiege or surround Strasbourg, and 
threaten Colmar, Mulhouse, Epinal, and Bar-le-Duc. The last-named 
town is, as we write, probably held by Marshal MacMahon, who, 
retreating there with the remnants of his and Failly’s corps before 
the forces of the Prince-Royal, seems as yet to have escaped being 
finally cut off from communication with the army retreating by way 
of Verdun. Whether he is subject to the orders of Marshal Bazaine, 
whom Count Palikao designates as “the only and true commander-in- 
chief of the army,” or, in spite of that declaration, receives his 
orders from the Emperor himself, who as yet seems not to share 
the general opinion of his own proved incapacity, is still to be 
seen. Under Bazaine are three corps besides the wreck of the 
Second Army Corps, which Frossard commanded at Saarbriick, 
and which appears to be about two-thirds destroyed. The rout of 
MacMahon’s army at Wérth was more complete but less sanguinary. 
The losses of the two armies in baggage, trains, and stores of every 
kind were enormous. Trochu has replaced Canrobert at Chalons, the 
latter taking command of the troops at Paris, in lieu of Baraguay 
d’Hilliers, who has been sent to Tours. 


Our daily contemporaries have been in a good deal of a broil during 
the week touching the felonious robbery of the 7ribune—as the Sun and 
Times allege that the 7’ribune alleges, but as we do not see that it does 
in fact allege. It appears that the 7riébune Commissioner in Europe, 
resident in London, as soon as he perceived that Europe was to be 
wrapped in flames, despotic monarchies dashing together in blood, 


groaning peoples rising, possibly, to assert their rights, and all the rest | 


of it, attained immediately to the height of the situation, and at once 
organized several corps of observation and poured them resistlessly on 
the Continent. They pervaded courts and camps; and for anything 
we know may themselves, some of them, have been of the noblest blood. 
We confess, though, that the decayed patriots of various nationalities 
who haunt the neighborhood of Leicester Square and know our friend 
Gustave Flourens, seem to us to have been in some cases enlisted. It 
must be a gentleman familiar with M. Mazzini who put the Commissioner 
up to some of his sharpness. One telegram, for instance, told us that 
Victor Emmanuel was to assist Napoleon with a hundred thousand men ; 
but the special correspondent was down on it like a sledge-hammer, 
only quicker: Victor Emmanuel may promise what he likes, was the 
comment, but not an Italian soldier will move in obedience to his 
order in such a cause, However, let them be who they may, the corps 
of observers have certainly sent over a vast mass of matter. Not so 
much, perhaps, as to justify the high language of the Commissioner, 
which, indeed, was such as to make many newspaper men thank their 
stars that he was not on this side of the blue ocean to order them off 
to instant execution. “TI expect,” he says, “despatches from the two 
correspondents of the Tribune at the Prussian headquarters. Before 
their arrival anybody pretending to give details must furnish mere 
scraps from stragglers.” Still they have sent over a vast deal of 
matter, such as it is, and may be said to have worked hard. Now these 
despatches the Herald, Sun, Times, and World are blamed by the 
Tribune, not for taking—for indeed as members of the Associated 
Press they have a right to them—but for professing, tacitly, a right of 
ownership in the enterprise which organized the corps above-men- 
tioned. To this the accused reply in effect that the special despatches 
ure mostly feather-headed nonsense; that all that is good in them is 
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contained in the Associated Press despatches ; and that they abound jn 
wild guesses, “ Red” opinions, and absurd rumors, so that they wil] 
by no means promise not to use them, as their property, and abuse 
them, as flighty nonsense, whenever they like. 


As for the position of Italy above referred to, there has never be: n 
any reason to think that she would tender assistance to Napoleon, 
Rome is a great gift to her, no doubt; but the evacuation of Rome— 


| the French occupation having been a standing insult and menace for 


all these years—was not a whit too great a price to pay for Italian neu- 
trality. Moreover, although we need not suppose that Italy is particu- 
larly fond of her rather scornful ally in the war against Austria; and 
though “blood is thicker than water,” and there is no doubt a natural 
coolness between the Latin Italian and the German; and although 
some of the more political Italians do, no doubt, think it the best course 
for their Government to stand by Italy’s powerful near neighbor: 
nevertheless, Prussia has a long arm, and a stable government that will 
very likely be diplomatizing and fighting long after the Bonapartes 
are out of France ; the chassepot which General Failly found work so 
like a charm at Mentana, did not endear the French to the Republican 
Italian, nor to any other; and finally, above all, the state of the Italian 
finances is such that war would be mere madness. All this seemed 
clear enough even before Prussian victories made Napoleonic alliances 
undesirable. 





tepublicans desirous of the success of the party will be apt to think 
Senator Wilson’s recent circular address a mistake to be retrieved 
rather than a plan of campaign likely to lead to good results. More 
than half of it is the talk about the Republican party’s past services in 
crushing the rebellion, which must, by dint of sheer iteration, have be- 
come almost entirely forceless, and which certainly has little or nothing 
to do with present issues. Moreover, there is something of a fallacy at 
the bottom of all talk about the people's gratitude towards the Repub- 


lican party, or any other—as if parties were other than the public itself 


exercising certain functions; as if “the party” were an entity distinct 
from the public; as if the public were going to be grateful to itself. 
Certain it is that people, waiting with some anxiety to hear what it is 
that the dominant party has to offer as a policy, will be anything but 
pleased to read a column or two of familiar eloquence about restoring 
the sublime principles of the Declaration, and striking the chains from 
four millions of bondsmen, The address makes one effective point : it 
calls attention to the fact that during the last sixteen months of Mr. 
Johnson's administration, the receipts from customs and internal revenue 


were less than $372,000,000, while during the first sixteen months of 


Grant’s administration the receipts were $469,000,000. In other words, 
the present administration has been a good deal honester in handling the 
revenue than the worst administration we have ever had. _ Still, the 
fact will no doubt be weighty with the people. The chief fault of 
the address is a fault of omission. Nothing whatever is said in re- 
gard to the question, Shall we maintain a heavy protective tariff or 
establish a tariff for revenue? or the other important question, Shall 
the next generation pay any part of its share of the cost of the war, and 
some of the burden now laid on us thus be taken off? The nearest 
Mr. Wilson comes to these questions is to pronounce Mr, Boutwell’s 
schemes for funding the debt “important and beneficial measures,” to 
which “the Democrats gave little countenance.” These Democrats 
were perverse enough, too, the country well recollect, to laugh at the 


hole in the sky. 





Mr. Boutwell himself sticks to his bantling, and recently at Boston, 
before an audience of the shoe and leather manufacturers and dealers, 
he has been insisting on the wisdom of his financial policy. He pointed 
with satisfaction to the reduction of the debt, but apparently was dis- 
posed to look rather sourly on the plan of reduced taxation—a plan, by 
the way, which affords Mr. Wilson a somewhat inconsistent pleasure ; 
because, if it is well to be proud over the large reduction of the debt, 
it is proper to be sorry that the revenue from taxation is to be dimin- 
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ished. Mr. Boutwell, coming to his Funding Bill, said that he wished 
to see the interest account in our national expenditures diminished, and 
made the extremely just remark, that this might be done either by 
diminishing the principal on which interest is paid, or by diminishing 
the rate of interest paid on the principal. He, for his part, is in favor 
of reducing the rate of interest, and his funding measures had that 
end in view, he says. 
favorite topic of lowering the interest, he might have given us the 
names of his “ German bankers ” who stood ready a while ago to take 
United States bonds at four or four and a-half per cent. If he would 


do that, anybody will give him in return the names of German bankers | 


who can buy as many of our bonds as they like, and get, not four and 
a-half per cent. interest, but a couple of cents more. 





The Republican party is not compelled, however, to accept, as even a 
momentary mouthpiece, either Mr. Boutwell or Mr. Wilson. The time 
of the conventions is close at hand, and there are indications, rather 
faint to be sure, that the Secretary of the Treasury will find his policy con- 
demned, The Ohio Convention was more outspoken in expressing its 
sympathy with Prussia than as regards anything else; but in a half- 
hearted sort of way—which shows clearly the politicians’ opinion that 
the party might easily be split in two by a free-trade or rather anti- 
protection plank—it announces that the tariff “should be so adjusted 
as to be least prejudicial to the industrial and producing interests of 
every class or section in the whole country, securing to the home pro- 
ducer a fair competition against the foreign producer.” This is a plat- 
form that Mr. Schenck might mount; and also it is one that Mr. Allison 
might stand on at the same time—ropes and stakes and_ bottle-holders 
being first provided, perhaps. It is perfectly ambiguous, and will re- 
mand the constituencies to their right of enquiry into the opinions 
held by each candidate individually. This, indeed, is probably how 
the whole matter will for the present arrange itself. There are those 
who expect, and some who demand, that the influential New York 
Convention, which is to be held in the first week of September, should 
speak with a certain voice on the subjects of taxation and revenue 
reform, but it seems to us unlikely that the party here will be less non- 
committal than in Ohio. Until the next Presidential contest comes 
into nearer view, compelling distinct utterances, the revenue reformers 
will, we fancy, have to make their fight in the Congressional districts. 





The short and the long of it we take to be that if so be the contest 
for the next House of Representatives can be tided over, the Republi- 
can political managers will put off the framing of a national policy till 
after they have had opportunity to see what the next session will bring 
forth ; and that the immediate contest can be carried on to a successful 
result, they are tolerably well convinced, They admit probable losses 
in the South—and it looks very much as if they would have to admit 
more than they do now—but they expect to hold their own tolerably 
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| for seven years past there had been issued bonds to the amount of 
] 





A recent decision of the Supreme Court of Michigan, it will he 
remembered, declared municipal subscriptions to railroads, and the 
levying of taxes for this purpose, illegal. Under various enabling acts 
at 
least $1,656,300, and obligations incurred to nearly twice that amount, 


; and the dismay which this decision caused among the bondholders, 


So they had; but as long as he was on his | 





well in the North, and some of them even affect to believe that this | 


State can be made to give a Republican majority. They argue that the 
German Democratic vote will be given to the Republicans because of the 
tepublican expression of sympathy with Germany and the Democratic 
sympathy with France ; that the Germans are also displeased with the 
Democratic liquor law; that the new registration law will cut down 
the New York City majority; that the average American citizen is 
perfectly satisfied with the general success of Grant’s administration, 
and will leave well enough alone. These are arguments that show a 
knack of hoping rather than furnish strong grounds for believing— 
whatever a positive and aggressive policy might do—that Mr. Hoffman 
is not going to be the next Governor of this State, or that the Republi- 
can vote generally in the North is not going to fall off. “ Leaving 
well enough alone” can be done, most people are apt to think, without 
their taking the trouble to vote; the Germans have a steady constancy 
of enthusiasm that makes them tolerant enough of Democratic cog uetry 
with the Fenians; the present liquor law may not suit the Germans, 
but they know very well that it is not to the rural Republican that they 
are to look for a better; and there is general incredulity that the 
registration law is going to be much in the way, of Mr. Tweed and 
Mr. Sweeny. 


and the inevitable hardships which must have resulted from it, can 
easily be imagined. While the towns were solicitous for their reputa- 
tion for good faith, those persons immediately interested in new rail- 
road enterprises—especially the people in the northern part of the 
State—saw themselves doomed to bitter disappointment. Notwith- 
standing the strong public feeling against the ruling of the Court, the 
better sentiment prevailed of respecting it while seeking to set it aside 
by a constitutional amendment. On the 27th of July the Legislature 
was convened in special session by the Governor, and last week it ad- 


journed, having faced the difficulties of the situation perhaps as credit- 


ably as any body of men would have done in the same circumstances, 
It submits for popular ratification in November an amendment in three 
sections, the first and second of which are borrowed substantially from 
the new Constitution of Illinois, and provide for the regulation by law 
of rates of transportation, against railroad combinations and discrimi 
nations, and against consolidation of rival lines except upon due and 
public notice. The third section authorizes the Legislature to legalize 
the municipal bonds already issued, but only in case the electors in the 
several counties, townships, and municipalities ratify anew the issue, 
and settle the mode of payment of the bonds. This shifts the respon 
sibility from the State to its parts, but the nature of the act of voting 
the bonds, whether a first or a second time, remains unchanged ; and 
whereas the towns before could plead involuntary defaleation, they 
must now choose between injustice to the minority and open repudin 
tion. The former choice will not be judged too harshly by those who 
can appreciate this dilemma. On the whole, the people of Michigan 
may be said to be worthy of their Court, as they have refrained from 
making the railroad bonds in question lawful and constitutional here- 
after, and as they have profited by the experience and advanced legis- 
lation of the neighboring State of Illinois. And if we may judge from 
a solitary case in Indiana, the Michigan bench has set an example 
which will be followed elsewhere as occasion arises. 


The year has so far deprived us of two of the mest distinguished of 
American citizens, a great soldier and a great sailor, to each of whom 
the country owes much. Farragut, who follows Thomas, leaves behind 
him no admiral in the world whose name is more widely known than 
his. His services before the late war were not distinguished, though 
he was known for a brave and accomplished officer of that school which, 
now that the Patent Office gets from the War and Navy Departments 
more and more of the business of making war, is held to be threatened 


with extinction. He was trained aboard wooden ships, and was a 


| skilful navigator at a time when getting the weather-gauge of your 


| ability to sail 


opponent was an essential point of good naval seamanship, and the 
a point closer to the wind than your enemy, gave you 
his ship. He had lived out the ordinary life of a sailor before 
the new dispensation of iron plates, rams, and monster guns took 
the place of broadsides out of wooden frigates. Born in 1801, he was 
only twelve years old when he was at sea as a midshipman fighting the 
English in “ the last war,” the famous * old Esser” being his first ship. 
The opening of the war found him a captain, and although of Southern 
birth and married to a Southern woman, he declined a command under 
the Confederate Government, and showed that hearty loyalty in which, 
indeed, our navy officers were but very seldom found wanting. Every- 
body remembers his passage of the forts at New Orleans, which was 
virtually the capture of that important city, and the battle in the Bay 
of Mobile, which was of just the character to catch the popular eye. 


Farragut, however, was in all respects a man formed to be a popular 
Extremely kind-hearted and cheery, modest, brave, and 
dashing, he got, in a large measure, the affection and admiration that 
people of our blood give so willingly to men who, whether or not of 
great ability, can sail a ship and fight it. 


favorite. 
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FRENOH OPPOSITION TO THE WAR. 

Or the orators who, in the debates of the Corps Législatif preceding 
the declaration of war, had the courage to come forward in opposition 
to the warlike measures proposed by the Emperor and seconded by the 
clamors of the people, none can claim the honor of having evinced a 
more defiant, a more persistent courage in the struggle than old Thiers, 
A hundred voices from the ranks of the majority in vain exerted 
themselves to stifle by interruptions his denunciations of the Impe- 
rial policy and his of momentous warning; in vain his 
speech was hooted as becoming a Prussian rather than a statesman 
of France; in vain Jéréme Dayid told him: “Many Prussian bat- 
talions would be required to inflict on your country as much harm 
as you unwittingly do.” He persisted in boldly speaking out his de- 
nunciations and his warning, and would not be hindered. 

But defiant and imposing though his attitude was, it lacked the 
power of principle and higher consistency, it lacked the support of sub- 
jective truth. Peace had never been a principle with M. Thiers, in his 
old age not more than at the time when he threatened “to conquer 
Egypt on the Rhine.” Still less had he ever shown himself friendly to 
the growth of Prussia or the development of German unity in whatever 
shape. In 1864, while unveiling before France the frightful condition 
of her finances, and denouncing, as its cause, the periodical return of 
great and small wars under the Second Empire, he nevertheless ended his 
remarks by declaring that no serious reduction of the war expenditure 
was possible, and that with 400,000 men under arms France was on a 
peace footing. And again, in March, 1867, in a powerful speech on the 
relations of France with Germany, he formally impeached the Impe- 
rial Government for having in its dealings with other nations substi- 
tuted the principle of nationality for that of the European equilibrium 
as maintained by French statesmen in former ages—an equilibrium 
founded on the acknowledged preponderance of France and the neces- 
sary protection or guidance bestowed by her upon a group of disunited 
and equally powerless states. He accused the Government of having 
pursued the new policy in all the great European questions of the 
time, the Polish, the Danish, the Italian, and the German, and every- 
where to the detriment of France. It had created, he said, the unity 
of Italy, without reflecting that Italian unity must be followed by the 
unity of Germany. Solferino, by crippling Austria and compelling her 
to fight at Custozza, had made Sadowa possible. The small states 

were gone, and the greatness of France was gone with them. And his 
ceterum censeo was: a strong policy, supported by a vigorous organiza- 
tion of the military forces of France. 

In regard to Italy, to be sure, the record of M. Thiers is even 
worse than the record of his hostility to a united Germany of the fu- 
ture. He not only deplored Solferino as a blow struck at the greatness 
of France; he condemned the Franco-Italian treaty of September 15 
1864, which promised the evacuation of Rome; in the debate which 
followed its conclusion he pleaded for an alliance with Austria, an em- 
pire which had the merit of being a barrier to the greatness both of 
Italy and Prussia, and even for the temporal power of the Pope. In 
the autumn of 1867, when French troops fought Garibaldi, he showed 
himself one of the most passionate defenders of the Papal sway in 
Rome, and he it was who, not satisfied with the somewhat indefinite 
promises of M. Rouher to uphold it, extorted from him, by dint of vio- 
lent provocations, that notorious announcement: “ We declare it in the 
name of the French Government, Italy shall not take Rome. Never!” 

Whenever M. Thiers condemned a military enterprise of the Second 
Empire, he did it on the score of expediency, for reasons of policy in- 
spired by the dictates of justice and international equity have always 
been foreign to the statesman who devoted so many years of labor to 
the glorification of the unscrupulous Corsican conqueror. Besides, 
his denunciations were often but the outburst of a passionate political 
critic who had little reason to favor or to esteem the men in power, 
by whom he had so long been kept in involuntary inactivity and 
silence. Ile combated the late declaration of war, not because he 
regarded it as a wanton act of aggression, but because it appeared to 
him premature and therefore inexpedient, and chiefly because the 
Government was bent on making it. And similar motives must have 
mainly actuated Jules Favre in the same course of opposition—a man 
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of a different stamp, both moral and political, but whose maxims of 
external policy, based though they are on the principles of justice and 
freedom, are apt to undergo strange mutations whenever the unity of 
Germany looms up on his French political horizon. In the great de- 
bate of March, 1867, Jules Favre, the most ardent antagonist of Thiers 
on the Italian question, was as vehement as that orator in assailing 
the pusillanimous conduct of the Government towards Prussia, and 
eagerly advocated the defence of the rights of the dispossessed petty 
German princes and of their “oppressed peoples *—as the only means 
of preventing German unity. And among the members of the Corps 
Législatif who answered the arguments of Thiers and Favre was, 
strange to say, Emile Ollivier, who had just made the first tentative 
step towards the influential position which was to involve him in so 
much shame and ruin, and who then advised accepting, without mental 
reserve and with confidence, not only the new organization of Germany 
as sanctioned by the Treaty of Prague, but also the near eventuality 
of a union of the Southern States of Germany with the Confederation 
of the North. 

Of the younger portion of the parliamentary enemies of the Ollivier 
Cabinet, Gambetta was one of the most violent in condemning its tor- 
tuous and aggressive war-policy ; but while speaking of the interests 
and in the name of humanity, and against conquests and territorial 
aggrandizement, he gravely proposed—if the brief report of the debates 
which reached us be correct—that the Germans should be requirec 
to dismantle all their fortresses facing the French frontier—for tlic 
sake of peace. Such is the horror of German power on the Rhine in 
the minds of French politicians of all shades, practical, liberal, or radi- 
cal. And what renders the opposition to popular war measures by even 
a strong minority eventually quite illusory, is that by no means exclu- 
sively French view of “ patriotic duty” which commands the surrender 
of all effective opposition as soon as war is declared. In the case before 
us, this sentiment of unqualified allegiance to “ my country, right or 
wrong,” has been made doubly and triply strong by the extraordinary 
turn of events which has so suddenly put the safety and military honor 
of France in question, As long, therefore, as the German foe remains 
on French soil, and the honor lost on the sanguinary battle-fields on 
the Lauter and Saar is not retrieved, all opposition to the war from 
principle or policy will be hushed in the deliberative halls of Paris, and 
all shades and fractions of parties will vie with each other in sacrifices — 
that is to say, in decreeing sacrifices—for the revindication of the 
country’s integrity and glory. The measures of the Government may be 
censured and denounced, and reverses may bring about a revolutionary 
fever of excitement and the downfall of the Imperial Government ; but 
the war, though begun by the recklessness of a despot now equally 
despised and hated, has become a national war in France no less than 
in Germany, and it will probably take a long series of reverses to com- 
pel the one side or the other to give up the struggle for integrity or 
supremacy. 





EUROPEAN SUSPENSION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


Tue genius for organization of a Roon or a Von Moltke can con- 
centrate gigantic armies with the precision of science in the midst of 
an enemy’s territory. The bitterly disappointed pride of a martial 
people may, perhaps, bring to the French standard men enough, may 
perhaps arouse enthusiasm enough, to defeat, or at least to resist, the 
invasion. But neither science nor passion has ever yet succeeded in 
resisting or controlling the march of that silent power that moves in 
advance and in the rear of all armies—financial confidence. It is only 
thirty days since war was declared, and already the financial question 
looms up in the rear of both armies as a difficulty of the first magni- 
tude. Extraordinary as is the enthusiasm of Germany in favor of the 
war, yet, strange to tell, the Prussian loan for the paltry sum of seventy 
millions of dollars is being subscribed for in very small amounts only, 
and seems at present to promise but a very indifferent result. It is 
true that the Government treasury is reported to have had a very liberal 
balance to start with, but what are fifty or sixty millions when a million 
of men are under arms—two-thirds of them. in an enemy’s country, 
where it is proposed to pay for whatever the people furnish? The 
discount rate of the Berlin Bank is raised to eight per cent., as a 
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nominal figure, but of course no discounts are obtainable. Outside of 
bank, money is of course scarcer still. Houses of the highest standing 
are unwilling to prepay their own acceptances even by a few days at 
any rate of interest, and cases are reported where letters of credit from 
the first firms abroad have been refused payment for sums almost in- 
credibly paltry. The bank nominally maintains specie payments, and 
may succeed in doing so for some time, as its entite course has for 
months past been guided by a foreknowledge of the present diffi- 
culties. But it is doubtful whether the desperate attempt to main- 
tain the specie standard will not in the end be futile and disastrous. 

Of the result of the French loan, issued at the same time, we have 
no accounts; but in all ordinary financial relations, the disorganization 
in France, for the time being, seems to be complete. 

The Bank of France, after losing between the 14th of July and the 
4th of August the extraordinary sum of 142 millions of francs—over 
24 millions of dollars, or nearly one-eighth of its entire specie reserve— 
refused at first to redeem its notes in anything but silver; and next, 
finding the run continue, suspended specie payments entirely. The ex- 
port of specie was immediately prohibited, by what authority or by 
whom does not appear; but a sum of 14 millions of frances, intended for 
export, and reported to belong principally to the Rothschilds, was 
seized at the railway station, and detained by the police. 

England maintains a position of security and confidence which we 
cannot help thinking delusive. In the first two weeks after the de- 
claration of war, the Bank of England lost nearly nine millions of dollars 
in gold, which was withdrawn mainly for shipment to the Continent. 
It was no doubt this heavy loss of specie that caused the rapid advance 
in the rate of interest from 24 to 6 per cent. The Cable has been too 
busy ever since reporting the silly opinions of silly people on matters of 
no interest, to give us the figures of the last Bank statement, but it is fair 
to presume that the drain has ceased, at least for the time, since the 
discount rate has been reduced from 6 to 54 per cent., and the price of 
silver in the open market, which had at first materially risen, has since 
again declined. 

Out of the midst of these various indications and suppositions there 
looms up the essential fact of the suspension of specie payments by the 
Bank of France, which is in itself a historical event of the first magni- 
tude. Were the financial history of our own war intelligently written, 
it would be interesting to compare events as they arise in France with 
our own recent experience. But, more is the pity, our financial history 
as yet awaits the historian, and all that we can do is to point out such of 
its prominent features as will help us to form an intelligent opinion on 
the probable consequences of like events abroad. 

Of all the prominent features of our financial history, the most 
striking, and at this moment the most interesting, is, in our opinion, 
the hoarding of coin that commenced with the election campaign of 
1860. On the 1st of November of that year, the Sub-Treasury in New 
York, and the New York banks together, held about 27 millions of 
gold coin. The best estimates (but which, in our opinion, are far too 
low) give the amount held by other banks throughout the country, and 
in the money-drawers and pockets of the people, as about 128 millions, 
making together about 155 millions of coin in the country, exclusive of 
the Pacific coast. In the fourteen months next following, up to Janu- 
ary 1, 1862, we received at New York from California 42 millions, and 
from Europe (in excess of coin exports there) 39 millions, or, together, 
an addition of 81 millions to our previous stock of 155 millions. On 
the 1st of January, 1862, our stock of coin should have been 236 millions 

‘or thereabouts. Where was it? The banks outside of New York were 
drained of almost their last dollar. In circulation coin was never seen, 
except by chance, or when some one carried a few gold pieces as a 
curiosity, not to be parted with. What had become of the 81 millions 
brought into the country ? what of the 155 millions previously here? 
The New York banks and the Sub-Treasury held 29 millions. Where 
were the other 207 millions? They were hoarded; stowed away in 


private safes by thousands or tens of thousands; buried in the ground 
or secreted under beds by hundreds; carefully wrapped away by tives 
and tens in stockings and rags with other sacred treasures ; in one word, 
hoarded—hoarded in large lots and small, by rich and by poor, in 
places imaginable and unimaginable. It was these hoards, coming back 
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gradually into the channels of trade under the temptation of the ad- 
vancing premium, that enabled us in the eight years following to ex- 
port from New York alone 407 millions in coin, when our total receipts 
were only 230 millions, and to increase our coin balance in the Treasury 
and in the New York banks from 29 millions to 100 millions and more, 
Never before has the world had an opportunity to form so good an 
estimate of the nature and amount of the hoarding carried on in time 
of war. It is capable of proof almost indisputable, that in the fourteen 


months from November 1, 1860, to January 1, 1862, the people of the 
United States hoarded from 200 to 250 millions of dollars in gold coin. 
How far are the people of France and Germany likely to follow our 
example? 

Hoarding is pre-eminently the act of ignorance and timidity. It is 
based on the foolish belief, in the first place, that nothing has value 
except money, and, in the next place, on the fear that such paper 
money as has been or as may be substituted for coin, will become much 
reduced in value or totally valueless. So far as ignorance or timidity 
influences hoarding, it is not unreasonable to say that both Germans and 
French are likely to far exceed our own people in the disposition to 
hoard. In France especially, and to some extent even in Germany, the 
recollection, or at least the tradition, of the “assignats” is so vivid, 
that a forced “legal-tender” paper money, such as the notes of the 
Bank of France are now constituted, and as the Prussian “ Kassen- 
scheine” may become any day, are likely to suffer a severe and rapid 
depreciation, and to lead to hoarding of the most stringent character. 
The experience of the United States, so far as it is known and under- 
stood abroad, may even tend to intensify the disposition, inasmuch as 
it will probably be considered by the more intelligent classes as a 
warning example of the rapidity with which coin increases in value, 
and of the enormous gains likely to be realized from judicious hoarding 
of the precious metals. But on the other hand, the existence, prior to 
suspension, of a paper currency in universal acceptation, may tend, both 
in France and Germany, to diminish the evil. With us, it should not 
be forgotten, the bank suspension was almost everywhere a virtual bank 


failure, and that we hadalong period of, so to speak, no currency before 


the Legal Tender Act of February, 1862, gave us the legal-tender paper 
money. Persons who remember the condition of affairs in December, 
1860, will scarcely deny that if at that time the notes of the New 
York banks, for example, could by any possibility have been declared 
legal-tender, the financial excitement would have been materially di- 
minished. But be that as it may, it cannot be doubted that the fami- 
liarity with, and confidence in, the existing kinds of paper money will, 
in both France and Germany, most decidedly tend to reduce the dis- 
position to hoard. Taking into account these various favorable and 
unfavorable influences, and adding the consideration, that in both 
countries arbitrary repressive measures are but too likely to be resorted 
to, which would only aggravate existing evils, we conclude that there 
is every probability that France and Germany both will witness a sys- 
tem of coin-hoarding fully as active and stringent as that witnessed by 
ourselves in 1860 and 1861. 

Already in France we see the hoarding in active progress. The 25 
millions of dollars withdrawn from the Bank in three weeks were not 
wanted for export, for during all that time coin was coming into France 
from England—they were wanted for hoarding exclusively. It is true 
that, as already stated, coin was seized in France intended for export, 
but this coin was really only intended for another form of hoarding, 
adopted by large and wealthy houses, who place their coin-hoards 
in the hands of English bankers, as for the time being the safest place. 
We saw precisely the same thing here. In the month: preceding Lin- 
coln’s election, and for some time after it, timid people engaged in 
foreign trade sent their money to England, leading to large coin ex- 
ports there, at the very time when everything was already shaping for far 
larger coin imports from England here. So in France, banking-houses 
having the necessary facilities sought to place their coin-hoards in 
England, leading to coin exports from France to England, and inducing 
England to reduce its discount rate, in the belief that the drain of coin 
to the Continent had ceased. This same desire to place coin-hoards in 
England, the safest place for the moment, also accounts for the active 
demand in Paris for bills on London and American 5-20 bonds, these 
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two securities constituting the safest, if not the cheapest, method of 
transferring coin-hoards from Paris to London. But this method of 
placing hoards abroad is open to only few persons, and the relief to the 
Bank of England from this source has quickly ended by the prohibition 
of all further coin exports from France. Hereafter, rich and poor alike 
will have to keep their hoards at home. 

Supposing that we are correct in assuming that our experience in re- 
lation to hoards in war-times will be repeated in France and Germany, 
what will be its effect on neighboring nations and on ourselves? 
Again we have only our own experience to guide us. 

The first step towards hoarding coin is to get the coin to hoard. 

When great numbers of people are trying to get coin, it is not easily 
got. The only way to obtain it, is to sell property of some kind or 
other cheap. When everybody is anxious to sell cheap, prices rapidly 
decline. Inthe winter of 1860 and throughout 1861, prices of every. 
thing produced or consumed in the United States deciined so low, that 
scarcely anything could be brought here from abroad, but almost every- 
thing could be bought here and taken abroad and sold at a large pro- 
fit. The natural consequence was that our importations rapidly de- 
clined, and our exports rapidly increased. | We exported far more than 
we imported, and the excess was paid us in coin. Instead of shipping to 
Europe from forty to fifty millions of coin, as we were then and are now 
in the habit of doing every year, in 1861 we actually received from Eu- 
rope thirty-nine millions! That was the glorious time for people of limit- 
ed incomes, when living was cheap. That was the time when all the 
West India Islands seemed flocking to our shores, where the cream and 
honey of the land were almost given away. Are we to see this experience 
likewise repeated in Germany and France? Some indications are al- 
ready reaching us, Of the manufactured goods of these countries we are 
already promised a very large supply, while of our principal export 
staple, cotton, they are likely to take from us a largely diminished 
amount. How their relations with England will be affected we can 
only judge so far from two facts: the English cotton manufacturers 
complain of the almost total absence of Continental orders, while at the 
last London sale of raw wool from the English colonies, foreign buyers 
were entirely missing. These few facts, and they are all that have 
reached us in the two weeks that have elapsed—leaving the telegraph 
out of sight—since the outbreak of the war, indicate with sufficient 
clearness that, at the outset at least, Germany and France will, like 
ourselves in 1861, be unusually light importers and unusually large ex- 
porters. Their products will be forced on sale for cash first in Eng- 
land, and next in the United States, and for a large part of the goods 
thus sent us we shall, in all probability, have to remit the specie. 
England being nearer and in closer business relations with both combat- 
ants, is likely to suffer first; but England will in turn call upon us to 
help her bear a share of the burden, so that though last to suffer, we 
shall probably in the end suffer most severely. 

Of all great commercial nations, England is to-day least able to bear 
financial calamity. The fearful pressure of her debt upon a people im- 
poverished by her pernicious system of finance, the startling increase of 
her pauperism, the constant drain of her productive capital for 
foreign enterprise, for which in exchange she only receives paper evi- 
dences of debt, the discontent of a large portion of her people, render 
her peculiarly sensitive to financial disturbance. The almost feverish 
haste with which the Bank of England advanced the discount rate 
from 2} to 6 per cent., shows how thoroughly alive its manage- 
ment is to the dangers of the situation. But should the im- 
perfect indications so far received of the hoarding going on in France 
be confirmed, the drain upon England will probably be so severe that 
all protective measures of the Bank will prove unavailing and will 
only lead to hoarding in England itself, and then the suspension of the 
Bank of England, in the midst of peace, with a large specie reserve, 
might be witnessed as one of the financial anomalies of the age. 
Startling as the very suggestion of such a thing may appear, it seems 
sufficiently within the limits of probability to justify its serious con- 
sideration. But even supposing that this extreme case be entirely im- 
probable, it will not do to disregard the fact, that a continuance of the 
war means almost inevitably a continuance of stringent hoarding in 
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France, and that no serious hoarding can take place in France without 
involving England in a serious loss of specie. 

We, here, are thus exposed to a double contingency: a probable 
drain of specie direct from France, and a possible indirect drain in con- 
sequence of England's needs. It is worth while considering briefly how 
well we are prepared to meet such a drain. Just three weeks ago we 
pointed out (in Nation, July 28) the possibility of our coin reserve 
being suddenly whisked off to Europe, and already twenty millions 
have gone within four weeks. The last week's shipment, it is true, 
was the smallest (less than three millions); but even at that rate our 
loss, if continued for any time, would be serious, while, if we do not 
overestimate the probability and amount of the French hoarding, the 
drain would be far more likely to exceed that sum for some weeks than 
to fall below it. To meet such a drain we should be mainly dependent 
upon the supply now held by the New York banks—for California is 
at this moment extremely poor and little able to part with any of her 
coin, and Mr. Boutwell, our only other resource, “the Secretary who 
never yields to any pressure,” is not likely to come to our aid. The 
New York banks, then, on Saturday, August 14, closed with about 
twenty-four millions of dollars in coin, just about enough to stand a 
repetition of the last four weeks’ export, if during that time nothing is 
drawn from them for the payment of duties. But the latter supposition is 
quite unlikely, although heavy coin shipments would very materially 
reduce the payments of duties; while the banks are in receipt of coin 
from so many minor and unknown sources, that it is fair to assume that, 
in presence of an active demand, they would have enough to pay rea- 
onable duties, and to furnish an additional twenty millions for ship- 
ment. But should the shipment reach that amount, or exceed it, our 
financial position would be an extremely grave one. 

This suggests a natural and pertinent enquiry which is causing some 
uneasiness among thoughtful business men down-town, namely: In 
case the shipments continue. can the banks really show the amount of 
specie which they assert that they hold? It will be remembered 
that last year, just about this time, the desperate speculation which 
culminated in the ever-memorable Black Friday was materially aided 
by a statement from the national banks of this city, showing conclu- 
sively that they were habitually representing as specie a portion of 
their reserve which in no sense of the word was specie. Since then, the 
temptation to indulge in the same kind of misrepresentation has been 
tenfold greater than before, and there are not wanting indications that 
the temptation has not always been resisted. The only possible service 
that at this moment an intelligent Secretary of the Treasury could ren- 
der the mercantile community, would be to order an enquiry into this 
subject. But Mr. Boutwell, who seems to float on in happy ignorance 
of any possible danger, is too busy enlightening the shoe and leather 
dealers of Boston on the mysteries of iron ship-building, to attend to 
such insignificant details. Last year, at the bidding of a nest of gam- 
blers and blacklegs, the enquiry was promptly ordered ; why has it been 
neglected ever since ? 

As we indicated in a recent article, the danger to our finances which 
everybody anticipated, a return of our bonds from Europe, seems likely 
to be entirely avoided, while serious disturbance threatens us from a 
quarter where least expected, from the hoarding of coin by Frenchmen 
in consequence of the suspension of the Bank of France. 





AN AMERICAN DIPLOMAT OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 

THE representatives of the United States in other countries are often 
singular specimens of the genus American, but more tHiaim the usual share 
of oddities—counterbalanced, indeed, by such men as Adams, Buchanan, 
Middleton, and Dallas—seems to have fallen to the lot of St. Petersburg. 
There was one gentleman who spent nearly the whole of his term in vain 
endeavors to be sober enough to be presented to the Emperor, or even to 
have an interview with the Prime Minister. As surely as an appointment 
was made, so surely was he drunk, and the Secretary had to write an 
apology on account of “ severe illness.” His Irish body-servant is reported 
to have dragged him to the mirror regularly every morning, with the ex- 
clamation, “Is thim the eyes for a Minister Plineepotenshary ?” Another 
in more recent times is said to have put the uniformed chasseur inside the 
coach, as he drove to the Emperor’s summer palace on his first reception, 
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and to have ridden himself on the box in an oid wide-awake hat “to see 
the country.” But without going through the catalogue of gaucheries, 
quarrels with the police and palace servants, and all sorts of scandalous 
conduct which have made American ministers a byword, let us go back to 
John Randolph of Roanoke, who must have been one of the oddest of them 
all. In manners, to be sure, he was a gentleman, and rumor reproaches 
him with nothing more than having shot from the windows of the Hotel 
Demuth, with a huge blunderbuss, at the cats that disturbed his sleep. 

It was a curious choice in President Jackson to send a fiery, vain man 
like Randolph to negotiate a treaty of commerce and a treaty of maritime 
rights with Russia. Absurdly punctilious, he detains the Concord, the 
ship-of-war which took him, at Yarmouth to procure despatch paper with 
exactly the same water-mark as the sample he brought from Washington, 
and is greatly disappointed at not obtaining it, and discusses gravely the 
significance of Prince Lieven’s note being sealed with his private seal, 
which he describes minutely, and not with the official seal of the Foreign 
Office. Full of self-consciousness, he sees a disparagement of his dignity 
in the underscoring of his name on the envelope (the usual practice in 
Russia). The same man who is seen in his speeches in Congress appears 
in his despatches. 

These are but two, for Mr. Randolph remained in Russia only from the 
10th of August to the 19th of September, 1830. They are disconnected, 
like his speeches, long-winded and rambling, full of classical quotations 
and French expressions, profuund remarks on general principles and the 
state of Europe, and petty personal details. In these days of telegraphs 
even diplomats have become laconic. Not even Mr. Seward gave, like Mr. 
Van Buren, a hundred closely-written pages of personal instructions, nor 
would any new-fledged minister be now likely to write a dozen large folio 
pages descriptive of his arrival in port, nor grow garrulous at Elsinore 
with long quotations from “ Hamlet,’ nor compare the icebergs of the 
Atlantic with the Alps of Savoy. Yet these two despatches are exceed- 
ingly amusing, and one wishes there were more. As not every one is a 
student in the Government archives, we venture to copy out a few charac- 
teristic passages. Here is a notice of the Princess Lieven, the great friend 
of George IV.: 

“Prince Lieven is notoriously in the interest of England, to which his 
Princess, who is believed to have as much influence over him as wife ever 
exercised over husband (not excepting Sarah, first Duchess of Marl- 
borough), is yet more devotedly attached. She was considered, when I 
was in England some years ago, as Ambassadour de facto, although her 
husband was not absent. She is now regarded as the Representative of 
the Russian Ministry in London: notwithstanding, to keep up appear- 
<—. they have sent out a man of straw as nominal successor to Prince 
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“The other notes which I have received from his Highness Prince 
Lieven were brought by an Imperial Messenger, who (if I rightly compre- 


hend his motive in showing it) was accredited to me by a Letter Patent, | 


about three inches wide, on aslip of uncreased paper, in the Russian tongue 
and character. He only shewed his authority on his first coming.” 

Mr. Randolph seemed to think that suspiciousness should be the chief 
characteristic of a diplomat, and he indulged in it to a great extent. Ina 
subsequent interview with Prince Lieven, after a variety of roundabout 
talk, mention was made of the absence of Count Nesselrode at Carlsbad 
for his gout, and Randolph drew a very unfounded inference, which he ex- 
presses in his flowery language : 

“Tt then for the first time flashed across my mind that the star of Count 
Nesselrode had ‘sunk temperately in the West,’ and that Prince Lieven 
had succeeded not only to his office, but to his place in the confidence of 
his Sovereign. They who know the difference between vira-voce testimony 
in open Court and a deposition in Chancery (a numerous class) will readily 


conceive the indescribable looks, tones, and gestures, although even these 


last were barely perceptible, which led me to this conclusion.” 

Then comes talk about the apprehended failure of his mission, the 
illness of his servants, his desire to “ leave this worse than Stygian atmo- 
sphere, in time to escape the rigours of its Arctic winter,” the lack of news- 
papers, his calls on the heads of missions, his failing to see Mr. McLane in 
London, his passing Mr. Middleton in the gulf, the stupidity of Congress 
in not passing the appropriation for outfits, and the dislike which he 
thinks the Emperor has to the capital, for “ despotism is Always timid and 
weak.” 

“IT look for a general war in Europe. The good and evil principles are 
in conflict—Free Government and Despotism—(General Jackson, ¢. ¢., the 
people and the Bank of the United States)—and it remains to be seen 


whether the Manichzeans, or the Christians in Politicks and Religion, be 
in the right. But for the Millstone of the debt around her neck, England 


would take water to-morrow.” 
. “T have written thus far interrupted every quarter of a minute 








| French community. 


| so-called revolutionary—what shall we find? 


by innumerable flies, gigantick as the Empire they inhabit, which attack the 
face in all its vulnerable points, nose, mouth, and eves, under cover of the 
spectacles. This is the land of Pharoah and of his Plagues. It is .Egypt 
in all but fertility. The extremes of Human Misery and Iuman Splen- 
dour here meet. Although I succeed an Anglo-Russian who considers 
himself very neat, an exact description of the House prepared to receive 
me, the publick rooms excepted, would not be very pleasing to him or to 
the reader.” 

Recollections of the reeent debate in Congress on the claims of Lafayette 
probably suggested this somewhat ungenerous postscript : 

“IT have just heard, but know not what to believe, that the Duke of 
Orleans is proclaimed King. Yesterday La Fayette was at the Head of 
affairs—a bad augury of success. He might do for the Finances in one 
respect—for no one is abler at raising the supplies. If he were Chairman 
of Ways and Means, the Appropriation Bills would never be smothered in 
the cradle or talked dead. He at least would never forget to take money 
out of the Treasury.” 

There is one other souvenir of Mr. Randolph's brief mission. Ina copy 
of the first volume of Gales and Seaton’s “ Register of Debates in Con- 
gress,” he has written on the fly-leaf: 

“St. PETERSBURGH, Aug. 27 (Sept. 7), 1830. 
This is, to my knowledge, one of the most infamous attempts ever 
made to mislead Publick opinion by pretended Reports of proceedings ever 
made since the reign of Terrour. There was then nothing so bad. Both 
Gales and Seaton have put forth this publication, knowing that it pur- 
posely falsifies facts, for the purpose of affecting the ensuing election of 
P. ‘They are defeated—and we pay them for their Libels! 
“J. R. or R.” 

He has made besides one or two corrections in the reports of his 
speeches, and once there is the remark, “ This is all garbled.” Possibly 
the cause of his anger may be found in the fact that his own speeches are 
sometimes laconically reported thus: “Mr. Randolph then spoke for four 
hours.” 
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RIGHT AND WRONG IN FRANCE. 


Panis, July 29, 1870, 

Wiutart first of all strikes any one who observes the French nation at 
this moment from a higher or more philosophical point of view, is the de- 
plorably inferior condition of civilization which the whole population, 
from the upper to the lower extremes, exhibits. 
lounger without occupation of any kind, but with suflicient fortune, 
the same appreciation of events as in the wretched vagabond in the 
worst faubourgs who lives upon what he begs, berrows, or steals. It 
is the one same species of ignorance, coupled with the one same kind of 
vanity, leading in both cases to the utter incapacity for distinguishing 


There is in the club- 


right from wrong—real right, namely, from rea? wrong. This is the 
most remarkable feature morally, perhaps, in the entire French race—the 
perverted sense of what is honest and true and of what is not so. One or 
two naive admissions made by public men, within the last ten days, clearly 
prove the curious mental condition to which I allude. When M. Rouher 
complimented the Emperor upon his having been “ preparing” for this 
war “ for four years,” and thus being ready to pounce upon his enemy on the 
first pretext that should come, M. Rouher had no notion that he was, as it 
were, delivering to his master a certificate of dishonesty somewhat akin to 
that earned by men who cheat at cards or indulge in other unfair practices. 
When the English journals (from the Anglo-Saxon point of view of “ fair 
play”) commented upon this, neither M. Rouher, nor perhaps a hundred 
men in France, clearly perceived the “ wrong” committed, which said 
“wrong” isa weakness. Again, the other day, when, in answer to M. 
Schneider, the Emperor aphoristically laid down that “ every war was just 
which a people sanctioned ” ('), it was not till the strong impression pro- 


| duced by these words came back upon the French public from abroad 


that they perceived what an inadmissible theory had been expressed. 
Education! there is THE want—the great and cruel want of the entire 
Cf moral education there is absolutely none—none 
in any class. Let us take the two broad social and political divisions of 
the population—the aristocratic and the democratic, the monarchical and 
The aristocratic mother 
sends her boy toa religious establishment of some kind (generally con- 
ducted by Jesuits), and there what is called his moral education is simply 
and exclusively clerical ; he is, namely, taught to think that wrong can 
only be measured by a formal religious standard, and that every wrong 
Genuine, strong, honest right he has 
no chance of becoming acquainted with there. But as it is always advis- 
able to secure the help of some human weakness if you desire to acquire 
hold over human hearts and minds, so the emptiest and silliest sort of 


can be wiped away by confession. 
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national vanity is encouraged under the name of patriotism. The wars of 
Louis XLV., and all the wars in which France, as a Catholic country, has 


achieved 
ing” youth; and as all truth in history is trampled upon by clerical in- 
structors, and all science avoided, and the giant progress of the nine- 
teenth century is sought to be ignored, why, the upper class grows up 
mostly into hopeless idlers, who fall into vice from sheer ennui, and fancy 
they soar into heroism if they shoulder a gun and march to the frontier 
to invade a neighbor nation whose strength irritates and offends them. 
If you venture to say that France is wrong and has provoked the war, you 
are met by the assertion that, “as she is certain to be victorious, she can- 
not be wrong.!”—a perfect confirmation of the Emperor’s speech that, 
“ when a country was favorable to war, war was right.” 

So much for the aristocratic classes. Now take the democratic ones. 
They are not in reality much more nearly abreast of their time than the 
former, although they affect more modern notions. Perhaps of the two 
these latter (the democrats) are the more inflated by vanity. With them 
all netion of “ right” is merged in the idea of brute force, and that is why 
they are invariably applied to, in the last resort, by whatever government 
rules France. If you will allow the democratic class to yell out the “ Mar- 
seillaise”’ at all hours of the day and night, to bully the better-to-do part 
of the public, and force not its “equality” but its “superiority” upon 
every one else, then the populace will enter into the war-feeling heart and 
soul, and rush off to the frontiers ready to invade and pillage every other 
country. This is one of the chief reasons why, when France suffers mili 
tary defeat, she collapses altogether, having no notion of the moral force 
that is lent a people by the consciousness of being in the right. 

But if you examine seriously this condition of things, you will be 
obliged to admit that it argues a total want of moral education; or, in 
other words, an inferior state of civilization—the state of civilization of 
two or three centuries ago, when mere might was respected and looked 
upon as identical with justice. Those who wished to believe that civili- 
vation had progressed in this country were laboring year after year to 
prove that a proper comprehension of the blessings of peace was rapidly 
replacing the old war-feeling, and that Frenchmen were growing to learn 
that moral justice was the first of all forces. It seemed to be so, and this 
much was clear—namely, that the élite of France, her thinkers and honest 
mer, What ought to be her chiefs and leaders, had welcomed the worki’s 
new law. Hence the noble and truly patriotic conduct of the Opposition in 
the Legisiative Chamber during the late sham discussion on the war, and 
the unity of the eighty-three deputies who stood together like one man to 
declare the utter iniquity of the Government’s proceedings. But the very 
conduct of these eighty-three will serve to explain why the Emperor has 
so strenuously resisted.the one only measure that would have given France 
a true representation in the parliament—a reformed electoral law, namely. 
Had Emile Ollivier not behaved with the all but unparalleled foolishness 
and baseness which have characterized him ever since he came to power, 
there is no doubt that a dissolution of the Legislative Chamber would have 
sent up to Paris the men who really represented the better and more 
modern opinions and sentiments of the country, and have rendered all the 
subsequent intrigues and war manceuvres impossible. In this one respect, 
however, all his colleagues were as much to blame as Ollivier. From the 
moment when M. Daru consented to remain in the Cabinet, postponing the 
dissolution of the Chamber to a future time, the means of securing liberal 
institutions, and what was termed parliamentary government, was lost. 
The personal rule was stronger than ever, because it could henceforth add 
to its own brute power the false appearance of national consent. 

This is precisely what has occurred in the last fortnight. The Emperor 
affects to say that the Chamber is to be consulted, and Ollivier does not 
recoil from the comedy of appealing to the sbam majority of that Chamber 
to “judge” the acts of the Ministry. Both the Emperor and his Ministers 
knew perfectly well that the Extreme Right, to defeat which the Ollivier 
cabinet had been called in in January, was clamoring for war as a last 
desperate resource against the ever-increasing desire of France for free- 
dom, and they combined to make the Extreme Right the arbiters of 
the situation. As usual, when the crisis came the Emperor's vacillating 
character gave way, and he was rejoiced at the notion of peace ; but, as he 
lias invariably done on all other occasions since the coup d état of 1851 
he had created a condition of things out of which there was no escape, 
so that when he himself would have fain recoiled, the machinery he 
had combined seized him bodily and hurried him on. When, on the 
lith and 12th, the weak, wretched Ollivier went literally dancing about, 
telegram in hand, in the lobbies of the Chamber and on the open 
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bridge, proclaiming the renunciation of the Hohenzollern Prince and 
the consequent certainty of peace, he was for the moment the true ex- 


| conquest, are held up as glorious before the eyes of “ right-think- ponent of his master’s views, and he did, for nearly forty-eight hours, 


conceive that he had got out of the ugliest scrape man or minister had 
ever been drawn into. But on the 13th and 14th all was again changed, 
and the swashbucklers of the Extreme Right, aided by the Empress, 
and using M. de Gramont as their worst instrument, had again obtained 
the ascendancy, and all hope of a reasonable and peaceable solution was 
atanend. ‘Then, again, since that, there has been a perpetual succession 
of contradictory moods in Louis Napoleon. He thought the war would be 
an easy promenade, during which he would find all the German races 
ready to support him against Prussia; he dreamt of achieving glory 
cheaply, and thought that, thus achieved, a little glory would do a great 
deal for him and his dynasty. But when it came to be seen that all 
Germany rose as one man to repel the invader, and that the war was 
to be one of race against race, then the aspect of the matter began to 
change, and the preparations required to be far more serious. 

With the entire opinion of the world against him, not an ally in pros- 
pect, and resources unlimited in money and men to be demanded from the 
nation, Napoleon III. is constrained to take the field against forty millions 
of the most highly-cultivated people in Europe. What the result will be 
time alone can show; but whatever it is, the people of France will be the 
last to know it, since, if they were beaten to extinguishment, there would 
still be a Government scribe left somewhere who would declare that the 
glories of Austerlitz had been surpassed. The army goes forth, accom- 
panied by its own “bureau de publicité.” 





Correspondence. 





THE SYRIAN PROTESTANT COLLEGE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I see by your comments upon my article in the J/ours at Ilome 
for August, on “ Education in Syria,” that my language may have author- 
ized the impression that the Syrian Protestant College was founded by 
the American Board of Missions. The truth-telling character of your 
paper, and a desire to have the facts correctly stated, impel me to call your 
attention to three facts: 

1st. The Syrian Protestant College was not founded by the American 
Board or by any missionary body. 

2d. The missionaries, merchants, consuls, and others at Beirfit who 
constitute the Board of {Managers, aid in the management as individuals 
without regard to denominational differences or to nationalities ; so that 
this college, while Protestant and evangelical, is not under sectarian con- 
trol. It is an interesting fact that among the managers are missionaries 
representing four different boards, three of which are American and one 
Irish ; and that among the members are found in harmonious union repre- 
sentatives of at least eight different denominations. 

3d. That, although its charter was granted by the State of New York, 
and its principal trustees, Messrs. W. E. Dodge, Wm. A. Booth, S. B. Chit- 
tenden, and David Hoadley, reside in this city, this institution has received 
liberal aid from the people of England, where it is regarded with favor by 
representative men of different religious bodies, such, for example, as Lord 
Shaftesbury, Sir Moses Montefiore, and Arthur Kinnaird, M.P. 

In brief, then, the Syrian Protestant College is an institution which, 
while it extends its blessings to all the Oriental sects alike, is entitled to 
the sympathy and support of the American and British public, without 
distinction of sect or creed. 

Yours, etce., J. AUGUSTUS JOHNSON, 
Late U. 8. Consul-General for Syria. 
New York, August 6, 1870. 





Notes. 
LITERARY. 
Ir is announced by Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, that he 

is engaged in compiling a list of Indian names of localities in Con- 
necticut, which already numbers more than six hundred, but to which he 
solicits contributions from any source. Records of lands, deeds, and defini- 


tions of boundaries are suggested as most likely to contain the desired in- 
formation, and in regard to every Indian name thus discovered cr otherwise 
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which it appears ; subsequent variations, with the authority for each ; brief 
description of the locality designated; and the meaning of the name. 
While Mr. Trumbull is accomplishing this praiseworthy undertaking, for 
which he is so eminently fitted, other philologists in other States of New 
England may perhaps be prompted to follow his example. Vocabularies 
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sent in should be given, if possible, the earliest form in which and date at | 
| who was a contributor to the 
| in which he appeared as the author of the article entitled 


| fore the Court 
| revoked—of suspension 


gathered together on this plan, even by persons having little or no | 


acquaintance with Indian dialects, would at least have considerable value 
if submitted to Mr. Trumbull for comparison with his own, or to edit, as 
the case might be. The medical works on the list of Messrs. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. have been growing steadily in number, and the leaning of 
the house in this direction is now still further shown by its prospectus of 
the Medical Times, “a semi-monthly journal of medical and surgical 
science,” to be issued October 1. We judge that it will have the general 
appearance of the Nation, with sixteen pages instead of twenty. Its de- 
partments will embrace reports of clinical lectures, original essays, articles 
on practical medicine, transactions of medical and scientific societies, 
foreign and domestic correspondence, reviews, etc., etc. The Zimes seems 
to be favorably regarded by a large number of physicians who have pro- 
mised to be among its contributors, and it ought, with good editing, to 
recover for Philadelphia some portion of its former reputation as the best 
seat of medical instruction in America. Messrs. Lippincott & Co. have in 
press the following works: “ On Representative Government and Personal 
Representation,” based on Thomas Hare’s well-known treatise, by Simon 
Stern ; Sir Henry Bulwer’s “ Life of Lord Palmerston ;”’ another grand- 
son biography, “The Life of George Read,” one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, by William T. Read, who will give selections 
from the correspondence of his grandfather, and notices of some of his 
contemporaries; “A Hand-book of Medical Microscopy,” by Joseph G. 
Richardson, M.D. ; “ Jesus: A Man Approved of God,” by Rev. W. I. Fur- 
ness, D.D.; also, numerous novels, including two translated from the Ger- 
man by Mrs. A. L. Wister.-—Mr. L. W. Schmidt, 24 Barclay Street, is agent 
for obtaining subscriptions for a costly work announced by Baumgaertner 
in Leipzig: “ Polychromatic Masterpieces of Monumental Art in Italy from 
the Fifth to the Sixteenth Century.” It is to be published in six num- 
bers—the first has already appeared—containing two plates each, colored 
and in perspective, costing in all about $75 gold. The views (all interior) 
will be taken from famous buildings in Ravenna, Florence, Palermo, 
Orvieto, Rome, Siena, Genoa, and Venice. The draughtsman is Ilenry 
Kohler, royal commissioner for art-building and teacher of architecture in 
the Polytechnic School at Hanover. 





—In his life of General Butler, Mr. James Parton affirms positively, and 
with his usual agreeable absoluteness, that the two best writers produced 
by the war were Mr. George Wilkes and General Butler. We forget what 
was said to be Mr. Wilkes’s claim to this credit, though we think it was the 
writing of editorial articles of the most slashing kind, directed against 
General McClellan ; but one of the reasons for giving the honor in ques- 
tion to General Butler was his happy invention of the term “contraband.” 
Everybody was;bothered by the negro, said Mr. Parton, in substance, if 
our memory is not at fault ; nobody knew whether to regard the colored 
captive or refugee as prisoner of war, chattel, free man, animal, runaway 
servant, or what, and it was a very fortunate thing for us that we had 
among us so skilful a handler of words as General Butler to seize on the 
term “contraband of war,” and, applying that to our elephant, suddenly 
and completely take him off our hands. The praise is not very well deserved, 
whether we look at the evasive character of the method, or at the practical 
effect of it in disposing of the question. But that is neither here nor there. 
A witness comes forward in the Chicago 7ribune, and proves the rather 
curious fact that the word “contraband,” as applied to the negro in his 
character of a troublesome person to have on one’s hands, was early 

_known to this generation, and that General Butler's invention was, as so 
often happens in such cases, a reinvention. He quotes from a book which, 
doubtless, has interested a great many of our readers, for it used to be scat- 
tered broadcast through the country, and was very popular on account of 


the adventurous life of its hero—Captain Canot’s “Twenty Years of an | 


African Slaver.” The edition of 1854 is the one cited, and the words are a 
paragraph on page 108: 





| 


| 


“ Scandal declares that while brokers are selling 


the blacks at the depot it is not unusual for their owner or his agent to be | 


found knocking at the door of the Captain-General’s Secretary. It is even 


said that the Captain-General himself is sometimes present in the sanctuary, 
and, after a familiar chat about the happy landing of ‘the contraband, 
the requisite rouleaux are insinuated into the official desk under the intense | 


smoke of a frazrant cigar.” 


| in practical wisdom. 
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—Some of our readers may recollect the name of Dr. Rowland Williams, 


famous volume of “ Essays and Reviews,” 
‘ Bunsen’s 
Biblical Researches”—an article that brought on him a prosecution be- 
of a condemnation, and a sentence—afterwards 
He and left 


which is one of the curiosities of mortuary literature, 


Arches, 
for one year. has recently died, 
behind him a will, 
and also an odd illustration of the whimsicality, or rather the unpractical- 
ness and simplicity, that so often accompany the scholarly mind. He was 
a professor in the College of St. David's, in Llanbedr, or Lampeter, in South 
Wales, and there he had some sort of trouble with his associates, or at least 
met with some discomfort, of the particulars of which we have no know. 
ledge, and left Lampeter, resigning his professorship and retiring to 
Broad Chalke, near by. 
tion in his will of the famous words of Gregory the Great refers to the 
life at Broad Chalke. ‘The will was made shortly after his resignation of 
his place, and may be supposed to express his first irritation. 
to the town of Lampeter the sum of fifty pounds sterling, of which one- 
for 


This residence was to him exile, and the quota. 


Hle leaves 


third of the income is perpetually to be given to the Town Crier “ 
making proclamation once a year, about midsummer, on a market-day, 

that I, Rowland Williams, never consented to the election of George 
Lewellin to a scholarship in this college, but in this, as in other things, 
I was foully slandered by men in high places; because | loved righteous 
ness and hated iniquity, therefore I died in exile, but while unjust men 
permitted me, I both kept the needy student by his right and defended 
the alms of the altar of God.” It is a breath out of the Middle Ages to 
come upon such a bequest as that, and, impossible as it will seem to the 
American mind, this grotesque vindication may for generations yet, on 
market days, be heard in the quiet little Welsh hamlet, and a couple of hun 

dred years from now may be giving proof to the Briton of the future that, 
despite Mr. Mill’s lament, his forefathers of I870 were not altogether de 
void of individuality of character. A good deal of planing down can be 
borne by timber so gnarly as the British oak still produces. While York- 
shiremen reply to a civil “ good-night” “ good-night—and 
damn you”; and while atypical dialogue between two men of the people, 
speaking of a third, runsas follows : stheer, Bill?” * A stranger.” 
“Stranger? ‘Eave ‘arf a brick at im”; and while wills like chis of Dr. 
Williams's are made, we need not fall into despair over the dull uni 


by saying 


“Oo goes 


formity of the British character. . 

—A ‘writer in Natvre raises the question why our ancestors gave 
the name of horse-chestnut to the tree so called, and offers us what 
he considers the true answer. “All over theggranches,” he says, 
“at every bud, can be seen what at a glance wilM/e taken for an exact 
conformation of the foot of a horse, exhibiting the hoof, the nails of the 
shoeing, the fetlock joint, and so forth, in marvellous miniature. This 


curious freak in nature’s vegetable kingdom has, 
origin of our nomenclature of this tree.” ‘To say that there is no doubt of 
this derivation is putting the case rather strongly. What part of the 
horse is represented by the horse-purslain, for example; or the horse- 
radish, or the horse cucumber, or the horse-mackerel? The fact would 
seem to be that our ancestors called this particular chestnut the horse- 
chestnut because they had a way—which we ourselves have hardly lost— 
of prefixing the word horse to the name of anything large of its kind, or 
strong (in any way) as compared with other species of the same thing. 
The horse-chestnut is so called, we take it, 


no doubt, been the 


not because of “the practice 
among the Turks of feeding their horses on the seeds of this tree,” 
as some authorities have it, nor because the miniature 
which Mr. Connell finds at the foot of every bud; but 


of horse's foot 


for the same 


reason that a loud, coarse laugh is called a horse-lJaugh; the more 
powerful and acrid radish, a horse-radish; a large, indelicate face, 
a horse-face; rough play, horse-play, and the like. It is at first 


thought rather a curious use of the word; but we are to think of the 
horse as our ancestors’ chief machine, so to speak, for lightening labor, 
and of his strength as constantly coming into comparison with that of the 
human laborer working by his side. That we of the present generation 
have not wholly lost this habit of applying the word in question is per- 
haps seen in the new phrase—born in the West, we believe—of 
sense,” 


* horse- 
which is applied to the intellectual ability of men who exceed others 


It is as likely, however, and perhaps more likely, 
that the Westerner is struck by the much greater frequency among horses 
than among men of an exact adaptation of means to ends; of the certainty 
with which the horse does the things that conduce to his comfort. 
other animals show the same certainty ; 


Tobesure, 
but even in the case of such do 
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mesticated animals as the dog and cat instinct seems far more controlling 


the horse. 


than in 
disinterestedly man’s labors and responsibilities to anything like the same 
extent. 

—-The Vicar-General of this Roman Catholic diocese took occasion the 
other day to explain the import of the dogma of Papal infallibility. How 
good a report of his remarks was given to the press we do not know, but 
as they stand printed they tend to confirm the reader in an opinion which 
he very likely has, be it well or ill founded, that Roman Catholic contro- 
versialists, like other polemics, are not above being a trifle disingenuous, 
and whip the devil round the stump after a fashion that worldly persons 
would hardly like to venture on. Father Starrs, for instance, told his 
audience the other day that the Pope, in his character of infallible teacher 
of the faith, was like the Justices of the United States; a Papal decree as 
to faith or morals was final; no Papal decision on such matters could be 
appealed from; so too with the Supreme Court’s decisions: they are unap- 
This is misleading enough. The Supreme Court sits 
to declare what the law is, and has back of it, as sources of law, 
the Constitution and the various legislative bodies of the country. 
It makes no law, but states what the lawis. To do more than this is 
beyond its power. It cannot say that its decisions are final for more than 
the moment, and never knows that they will not be overborne at the 
next session of Congress or by the next action taken on an amendment 
by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the States. Father Starrs would 
probably say that the Pope speaking ex cathedra is not the source of 
dogma, but that he declares merely the law proceeding from the secret 
counsels of Providence. Even so, the comparison halts; there is no pro- 
vision made, so far as we learn, for the reversal of the decrees which he 
Whatever he says is the very truth itself, and of its nature 
irreversible. What Chief Justice Chase says on the bench is reversible, 
because nobody pretends that his judgments embody essential truth in all 
cases, or in Many cases, or perhaps in any case; but it is convenient that 
somewhere should rest the power of saying the last word in disputes. 
Father Starrs, to be sure, may merely have been unfortunate in his com- 
parison ; but his failure in rhetoric was practically a failure in truthfal- 
ness, His own audience would probably just as soon be told out-and-out 
that they must “ believe” whatever the Pope informs them is necessary to 
avert eternal damnation, because the Pope is to all intents and purposes 
the Holy Ghost or God, so far as God concerns himself with the future 
state of man. And outsiders, too, would just as soon, and a little rather, be 
told that, if that is the real statement of the case, than to have offered 
them comparisons “ss are effective only with the ignorant, whom they 


pealable and final. 


lays down. 


deceive, 

—lIt is well known that some of the most telling productions of the 
literature of the Reformation period were small tracts or essays, printed 
on one or two sheets of paper (Flugschriften). Three thousand of these 
old-time pamphlets, written by Luther and his contemporaries, have been 
collected and reprinted by Weigel, of Leipzig. A well-digested catalogue 
of the entire series is also published, in which these reprints are all de- 
scribed, with price annexed for each, so that, if desired, they may be 
ordered separately. They are reproduced in all their integrity of ancient 
style and orthography. 

—The few Oriental scholars we have among us may be interested 
in hearing that the publicatien, in numbers, of Dr. Zenker’s Turkish- 
»Arabian-Persian Dictionary, commenced in 1865, is lately completed.—— 
Not often do legal treatise in form of a map. Such a 
work is Richard Schroeder's “ Rechtskarte von Deutschland,” with ex- 
planatory notes, published at Perthes’s geographical establishment in 
Gotha. Various codes and “ bodies of law” prevail in Germany. Austria, 
Prussia, Baden, and Saxony all have codes which, to a greater or less 
extent, are adopted by their smaller neighbors, and, besides these, the 
German common law and the civil code (Code Napoléon) are also in vigor 
The object of the map is to show which of these systems 


we see a 


in some states. 
is accepted in any given country of Germany.——A large octavo, just out 
at Leipzig, gives us studies on the institution called the Society of Jesus. 
‘They are from the pen of Eberhard Zirngiebl, and treat of the Jesuit 
order with especial reference to their educational system and labors in Ger- 
nany. The style of the author is somewhat rough and ungainly, but his 
historic material is full and valuable. Scientific enquirers concerning 
the relative merits of places recommended as resorts for invalids will find 
much valuable dissertation and information in Dr. Reimer’s lately published 





“ Klimatische Winterkurorte ” (Berlin), 
to the advantages of Nice, Montremy, Pau, Ajaccio, Cannes, Hyéres, and 


They lack his gravity, too; and they do not share | 
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Pisa. A new “ History of Bohemia,” by Ludwig Schlesinger, is we]] 
spoken of in Germany. It reached a second edition in eight weeks, 





| A volume by Heinrich Thiersch, containing biographical sketches of 








Luther, Gustavus Adolphus, and Maximilian the First of Bavaria, 
meets with generally favorable at the hands of 
critics. ——Readers and students looking thoroughly into German litera- 
ture should know of two works now in course of publication: “Ger. 
man Middle-Age Classics,” which has reached its eighth volume, and 
“German Poets of the Severteenth Century,” of which the third volume 
is just published. 

—The Paris journals have very lately announced, with no small flourish 
of trumpets, the completion of a literary undertaking “ which recalls the 
surprising labors of the Benedictines of old.” This is simply a French 
and Chinese dictionary by Monseigneur Perny, Vicar Apostolic of the 
Catholic mission at Peking, and is pronounced a success by competent 
judges. We are ready to applaud the linguistic talent, patient labor, and 
faculty for arrangement displayed by the learned author, whose work 
might almost be called an encyclopedia, but it is difficult to com. 
prehend the “surprising” nature of Mgr. Perny’s labors, and the 
reasons which induced him, as stated by the Galois, “to form moulds 
for the 80,000 characters contained in the Chinese language, and to 
run the type, and to set up the work with his own hand.” Chinese 
dictionaries of fair pretensions to scope and accuracy already exist in several 
languages, the best known being those of De Guignes (French and Chinese), 
Goncalves (Latin, Portuguese, and Chinese), Morrison (two editions), Wil- 
liams, Lobscheid, Chalmers, and Medhurst (English and Chinese) ; to say 
nothing of manuscript dictionaries in abundance preserved in the libraries 
at Hong-Kong, Macao, Peking, and other places. Russia has also contri- 
buted to this class of literature, and a compilation aided by so many pre- 
decessors does not justify the extravagant laudations of the French press, 
despite the acknowledged fact that there is still room for a standard 
work of the sort in some one European language. The mechanical 
labor, too, accomplished by the learned vicar must surely have been 
undertaken for amusement, there being several very complete Chinese 
fonts both in China and elsewhere. Perhaps the most perfect is that 
of the American Presbyterian Mission at Shanghai (brevier and bourgeois 
bodies); the others being the ‘“ London Mission,” “ Daily Press,’’ and 
“China Mail” journal offices at Hong-Kong (pica, long primer, and bour- 
geois), and an imperfect font at the Macao mission. In Europe there 
are good fonts at St. Petersburg, Paris, Leipzig, and Cambridge, so 
that one would think the severe task of Mgr. Perny uncalled for, espe- 
cially as the two first-named missions supply type at a rate which must 
be immensely below the prime cost of material to form both matrix and 
character. The feat accomplished in this case is worthy of record asa 
curiosity in the history of printing rather than as a necessity imposed 
upon the author. A new English-Chinese Lexicon has, we learn from a 
correspondent, been published at Hong-Kong, and Dr. 8. Wells Williams 
has a valuable Mandarin-English Dictionary in the press. Students of 
that dialect will welcome anything from the scholarly and experienced 
author of the “ Middle Kingdom.” 

—lIn translations from the Chinese, we have a new and augmented 
edition of Sir John Francis Davis’s “ Poeseos Siniczee Commentarii’’— 
a work on Chinese poetry. A student of the language is recorded 
to have once forcibly, if ungrammatically, expressed his opinion that 
“Chinese was deuced hard to learn, and wasn’t anything when you'd 
learnt it.” Many people have passed a similar verdict on Chinese poetry 
—as interpreted by the most prosaic of sinologues—but a careful perusal 
of this work may lead them to admit that there is decidedly more in it 
than meets the eve of the unripe scholar. Rhyme and rhythm are essen- 
tial even in Chinese to the construction of verse, and so dainty is the 
Celestial ear that two syllables alike in every respect but tone are not held 
Thus, in the lines from “ Marmion,” 


** Say was Heaven's justice here ? 
When loyal to his love and truth 
Wilton found overthrow or death 

Beneath a rival's spear ’’— 


the words “here” and “spear” would not strike the Chinese reader as 
rhyming with each other, the one being in the questioning or “ second” 
tone and the other in the even or “ first” tone. As regards the verse itself 
in its translated dress, it is pleasing and sometimes poetical, while its 
value as a correct translation of Chinese poetical efforts is undoubted. 
Strangely enough, the parallelism which characterizes Hebrew verse is 


acceptance the 


to rhyme. 


Special discussion is devoted | observed here, and the author adds an interesting essay on this matter. 


Sir John Davis’s high character as a sinologue sufficiently guarantees 
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both the faithfulness of the English text to the original, and the accuracy 
of the philological remarks. 


—Mr. R. Swinhoe, the well-known naturalist, and late British consul 
in Formosa, has compiled a catalogue of the mammals of South China 
and Formosa, and a list of birds collected by Mr. C. Collingwood, another 
naturalist, whose recent work upon the Japan and China seas was favor- 
ably noticed in literary circles. Both of these lists are of much value, but 
ornithologists are yet waiting for a comprehensive work on the feathered 
inhabitants of China from Mr. Swinhoe’s pen. As one of the best living 
authorities on this subject, it seems a pity that he should confine his 
efforts to the pages of magazines almost unknown in this country. 


—The French Cambodian expedition to Western China finds appropriate 
record in the “ Narrative” of M. Garnier, who was, we believe, second in 
command of the little band who succeeded in penetrating from Cambodia 
to Hankow about eighteen months ago. The captain of the expedition 
succumbed to the fatigues of the journey, dying of dysentery just as he 
had reached the confines of Szechuan. M. Garnier’s narrative is one of the 
few recently published which takes us over fresh ground, and it conse- 
quently claims particular attention. Amongst the curious facts which he 
records are some relating to the cultivation of the poppy which furnishes 
the native supply of opium. Horses, according to M. Garnier, eagerly 
feed upon its leaves, and, if long indulged, pine away if deprived of this 
strange luxury. Pigs are in like manner opium eaters, and fatten quickly 
on the diet (the reverse of what takes place with opium smokers), while 
rats also enjoy the intoxicating poison with a freedom from ill effects 
which De Quincey might have envied. The bee alone refuses to frequent 
the poppy districts, thus evincing a wise discretion. So at least M. Gar- 
nier says, but we have no means of verifying his authority as a naturalist. 
He does not state, by the way, a significant fact which has recently been 
made public—that Russian agents in Western China are closely following 
up the route taken by his party, with the view of establishing “ friendly 
relations” with the natives of those parts. 


LOUIS BLANC'S “REVOLUTION OF 1848."* 


Tus latest production of the eminent French réfugié—a re-elaboration 
for his countrymen of a work in English, provoked by Lord Normanby’s 
“A Year of Revolution in Paris ”"—is not a regular, detailed history, but 
rather a historico-critical review, of the extraordinary four months in the 
annals of France to which it is devoted. It thus lacks many of the charms 
which the wonderful descriptive powers of the author have so profusely 
strewn over his greater works, the “ Histoire de Dix Ans” and the “ His- 
toire de la Révolution Francaise.” On the other hand, it has above these 
the merit of reviewing and, though slightly, sketching events in which 
the writer himself figured as one of the principal actors; and, like every- 
thing emanating from the same pen, it is distinguished by powers of anal- 
ysis and diction such as are rarely met with in combination in the litera- 
ture of any country orage. It is, however, chiefly interesting as a new 
self-manifestation of Louis Blanc himself, after twenty years of exile and 
comparative silence—of Louis Blanc, the socialist, the republican, and the 
historian. 

On opening the book, we naturally ask ourselves, Does the author of 

the “ Organisation du travail” and revolutionary lecturer at the Luxem- 
bourg still cling to the peculiar tenets the propagation of which at an in- 
opportune moment so powerfully contributed—according to a generally 
adopted view—to the disastrous termination of the democratic republic he 
had from his youth so ardently yearned and worked for? Does the ex- 
member of the Provisional Government, who, at the Hétel de Ville, in 
February and March, 1848, penned so many radical decrees, all breathing 
unlimited faith in the virtues of the people and in the rapid progress of 
-mankind—does he still cherish, and cherish in the same degree, that bliss. 
ful faith, after the carnage of June, 1848, brought about by no threats of 
foreign invasion, by no intrigues of a dispossessed nobility, but by dema- 
gogic agitation, party blindness, and the rage of famishing laborers ; after 
the reduction, in 1849, of republican Rome by the arms of republican 
France ; after the coup d'état of 1851, against which the sovereign people 
of France made hardly an effort, and after the eighteen years of Cwsarism 
based on universal suffrage which followed it? How does the historian of 
1870, looking back after so many years of continued and modified experi- 
ence, judge the character of the contemporary men whose historical por- 
traits he depicted, thirty years earlier, in his “ History of Ten Years ?” 





* “Histoire de la Révolution de 1848." Par Louis Blanc. 2vols. Paris. 1870. 
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As regards his socialism, Louis Blanc still avows himself the sectarian 
he ever was. Socialism is still, above everything, the cause which he serves 





(“la cause que je sers”’). 
slavery.” 


He still designates poverty by “its true name, 
He still mocks at those who believe the organization of labor 


to be a chimera, and misery and hunger things “ of immortal essence.” 
He designates the following convictions, uttered in the National Assem- 
bly of 1848, as fundamental tenets of socialism, “ tel que je le comprends ” 
—mark the present tense: “ The actual order of society realizes neither 
liberty—for liberty does not exist where thousands of men must perish of 
hunger if they do not sell their bodies and souls at descending auction 
prices ; nor equality—which consists, for all men, in their eguval right of 
development for their unequal faculties, a right of which a considerable 
portion of mankind is now deprived by the monopolization of the instru- 
ments of labor; nor fraternity—for unlimited competition rests on the 
same principle which underlies the duel to the knife, reproducing war 
under a different form.” He still believes “that, in an association of 
brethren, the weak one ought never to be sacrificed to the strong; that an 
unequal distribution of the fruits of collective labor tends to encourage 


selfishness in some, to rouse envy in others, to loosen the bonds of the 
association, and thus to work its ruin; that men laboring side by side 
with a common interest in view, are naturally accessible to the same sen 
timent of honor which animates soldiers fighting side by side, in the ex- 
pectation of a common victory ;” and that there is little strength in the 
objection that the soldier finds quite a different stimulus in the hope of 


individual advancement, in a vast perspective of personal distinction, 
wealth, and power. 
“the system of the equality of wages "—what few others will discern — 
“des mobiles absolument analogues.” 


Louis Blane sees in labor associations organized on 


His republicanism, it is hardly necessary to say after the foregoing, is 
equally unshaken. 
but also in a retrospective sense. 


And he is a French republican not only prospectively, 
He defends, he glorifies the Revolution 
of 1848, although admitting that it surprised the country no less than the 
world, that “ most of the departments, in February, 1848, were still mon 
archical ; they were stunned at the news of the triumph of the Republic ; 
they gave it their recognition, but hardly their acclaim.” Its fall he as- 
cribes to no fundamental vice inherent in either the republican institations 
or the French people—though he condemns the unconditional application 
of universal suffrage in France—but to “an accidental combination of be 
trayals and faults. When the majority of the last Legislative As- 
sembly abjured its mandate, repudiated ite origin, exhausted itself in 
maledictions against the most direct consequences of the republican faith, 
persecuted every sincere republican, reduced the primary school teachers 
to mendicity, wantonly exasperated the laborers, disarmed the people, and, 
from hatred of the Republic, abolished universal suffrage—what else did 
it then than collect the materials of power which Louis Bonaparte em. 
ployed, on the Second of December, for the crushing of that assembly 
itself 2” 
nation of eminently republican tendencies, and to proving it he devotes a 


The French, contrary to the prevalent opinion, he regards as a 
long disquisition, marked by striking ingenuity, but less exhaustive 
and convincing than ingenious. He believes in the genius of France, and 
concludes his book with a glowing expression of his trust in her better 
nature—words calculated to inspire enthusiasm when written, but at this 
moment, unfortunately, more apt to elicit a smile. Here and there we also 
meet with a fugitive glorification of the people of Paris, which sounds like 
a feeble echo of once cherished but now half-effaced convictions, or with a 
lively apostrophe to former “ generous ” co-workers of the laboring class, 
which tells that Louis Blanc, moderate and prudent as he is in exile, has 
not forall time to come renounced the role of & revolutionist. Nor is the 
way in which he speaks of his own part inthe affairs of 1848 calculated to 
throw his past role as such under a shade. 





The defence of the Provisional Government of 1848S—the principal ob- 
ject of the work, implying, as it did, the vindication of the author's own 
course, to a certain limit—was, as far as directed against Lord Normanby 
and similar antagonists, rather an easy task. Not without sufficient rea- 
sons does he ask: “ What other government, in fact, has ever evinced, in 
the midst of aterrible conflict of unchained passions, a nobler confidence in 
the moral power of its principle, a more absolute disinterestedness, or a 
prouder courage? What other government has ever treated its enemies 
with more magnanimity, shown a greater horror of bloodshed, and ab- 
stained more scrupulously from the use of violence? What other gov- 
ernment has ever s)» marvellously succeeded in maintaining itself at the 
summit of a society shaken to its foundation, without recourse to force ; 
f without imposing silence, were it only on calumny; without shelter. 


| 
| 
| 
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ing itself behind judges, policemen, aud soldiers; in maintaining itself 


And the 
fruits of their short administration he proudly enumerates thus: They 


with the aid of one single power, the power of persuasion ?” 


consecrated the Republic. They established the sovereignty of the people 
through universal suffrage. They abolished capital punishment for polit- 
They annulled all titles of 
They abolished imprisonment for debt. They proclaimed man’s 
right to labor. 


ical crimes. They abolisied negro slavery. 
nobility. 
They reduced the number of labor hours. They adopted, 
for the state, the great formula: liberty, equality, fraternity. And to cer- 
tain cavilling “socialists of the new generation ” he, with equal pertinence, 
addresses the question: “ By what efforts, by what brilliant sacrifices, by 
what acts of manly independence, by what display of genius, have you 
Why, you are there, and 
France enjoys as yet no other liberties but those given her in the shape of 
alms!” This is all right, but were we to ask the author, Did not the Pro- 
visional Government consist of a set of poets, theorists, and dreamers of 
various kinds, humane and generous, to be sure, but devoid of the real 
ability to govern, men who sufficiently proved their unfitness for the posi- 
tion by attempting to rule France in revolution and to transform the 
world merely by the “ power of persuasion ?”—what answer would he give 
The book before us ignores this question. 


arquired the right of being so severe? 


us? 
Nor were the members of the Provisional Government, according to 
Louis Blane’s showing, free from foibles of various kinds, such as vanity, 
intriguing propensities, and fickleness. He is rather severe on Lamartine, 
though acknowledging himself one of the greatest admirers of his genius 
and integrity. He treats Garnier-Pagés as a decided opponent. Marrast 
he represents as an unfair and dangerous intriguer, possibly from patriotic 
Marie was his principal enemy, and he is not sparing in accus- 
ing him of bitter and treacherous hostility to the cause of the people. He 
defends Ledru Rollin, but obviously more from regard for the republican 
cause than for the man. Arago himself, than whom none appeared greater 
in the “History of ‘Ten Years,” seems this time rather to tax his patience. 
id Dupont (de l’Eure) plays no real part. Only Albert and Flocon, who 
always sided with Louis Blanc, and Crémieux, who, though wavering be- 
tween the parties, was always ready to shield him, are spoken of with un- 
mixed praiss. Of men outside of the Provisional Government, Barbés, 
Béranger, and the author’s brother, Charles Blanc, are spoken of with 
warm affection ; Jules Favre—though a former enemy—with mildness, and 
none with greater severity than General Cavaignac, who is accused of hav- 
ing been capable, from military pride and prejudice, of committing polit- 
ical crimes such as we should find grave in the history of a Napoleon. The 
sketch of Louis Philippe, with which the work opens, is one of the au- 
thor’s masterpieces in this genre. On the whole, the unfortunate king is 
somewhat more mildly treated here than in the “ Ten Years.” We must 
say, a8 a partisan, Louis Blanc is sufliciently impartial ; as a historian, he 
is too much of a partisan. But in what his partiality is most conspicuous 
is his treatment not of individuals, but of the action of the masses, that is, 
of the pewple. He was certainly guiltless of active participation in the 
revolutionary movement of May 15, though he has suffered exile for it, 
and equally guiltless of the fratricidal carnage in June; but his sympa- 
thies—the whole tenor of his narrative shows it—were, in both cases, with 
the revolutionary peuple, and he has no word of reproach for the grand 
collective crime committed by the insurrectionists. It suffices for him to 
know that the people were hungry, to excuse, nay, to admire, that equally 
atrocious and foolish device, “ Bread or lead!” with which they madly 
rushed into the contest of June, as well as the obstinacy, more savage than 
heroic, with which they continued to fight when all hope of victory was 


gone. 


motives. 


RECENT REPUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. Brer Hanrre’s “ Luck of Roaring Camp,” of which Messrs. Fields, 
Osgood & Co. are the publishers, is a republication in the sense of 
being largely, if not wholly, made up of articles that have pre- 
viously appeared in the magazines. In noticing the magazines from month 
to month, we have had occasion to speak of these pieces, and there is little 
or nothing that it remains for us to say. We find them like other repub- 
lished magazine articles, in that they do not show quite so well by them- 
selves and intrinsically considered, as when the reader was involuntarily 
making comparison of them with the stories and sketches on the average 
magazine level, which, as our magazines go, is a low one, and one which 
a writer may transcend, and transcend with apparent triumph, and with 
the loud applause of the magazine public, while yet -he has done 
yothing capable of giving permanent pleasure. That what Mr. Harte 
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here offers us is incapable of giving permanent pleasure, or at least plea- 
sure for a long time, it would not, we think, be true to say. ‘“ Tennessee's 
Partner ” seemed to us very good on a second reading ; we were, perhaps, 
rather clearer in mind than we had been before as to the badness of the 
last part of it; but we were equally sure, at last and at first, that all the 
essential portion of the story was admirable for vigorous sketching of an 
odd character, for unforced and unexaggerated humor, and for pathos kept 
excellently well in hand and devoid of sentimentalism. It is a fault of 
Mr. Harte’s that his pathos very often runs into sentimentality, and that 
he apparently needs all his sense of the humorous and all his turn for ana- 
lyzing and satirizing his own feelings to prevent a lapse into the falseness 
and mawkishness of sentimentalism. The death bed scene of Tennessee’s 
partner is weak by reason of this fault; the “Luck of Roaring Camp,” 
good as that is, has traces of it which interfere much with one’s enjoyment, 
and the inferior pieces—these two being the best in the book—indicate it so 
often as to make one doubt if strength of fibre be not wanting in a writer 
who likes the lachrymose so well, and if we have not all been expecting 
from him rather more than we shall get. However, it is a mistake com- 
mon to young writers to overvalue their ability in this direction, as pro- 
ducing more immediate and obvious evidences of their power over the 
reader; it is usual for even the greatest writers to win in their youth 
triumphs over the feelings of their readers before they address themselves 
to the more difficult task of permanently conquering and captivating the 
judgment and imagination. In Mr. Harte’s case, we should say that the 
later signs would seem to show that he is improving as regards this mat- 
ter. Some of his more recent poems, for instance, are free from any such 
blemish as more or less disfigure these pieces. They are, perhaps, getting 
to be a little too much like stories in another respect, and hardly jus- 
tify their right to be in verse, but certainly they are not expressive of sen- 
timentalism. 


The contents of this volume seem to have been written at various 
periods, some appearing to be our author’s beginnings at writing, and 
showing how natural he probably found it to personate in his clever 
“Condensed Novelists” various contemporary writers of fiction. Like 
every man of much voluntary mimetic power, he has some involuntary 
imitativeness also. Read, for example, “The Right Eye of the Com- 
mander,” which Hawthorne might have done—and have been pleased to 
do, too. Other of the articles would seem to have been done still earlier, 
and, to tell the truth, although none of them is bad, some of them might 
properly have been left in undisturbed repose. The better work, how- 
ever, was well worth saving. It makes it plain that we havea new writer 
of decided abilities as a sketcher of the character and scenes of the strange 
life of the Far West ; a man who is at least enough of a humorist to de- 
light in observing and to excel in catching for us the native humor, 
conscious or unconscious, that abounds on the Pacific Coast and on the 
Plains; a man of sympathies so quick as to forbid his merely drawing 
the outsides of his oddities, and to compel him to enter into their hearts 
and minds, thus causing his figures to live and glow with something 
of the inner truth of portraiture; a man, finally, of skill in the man- 
agement of his materials, and of a pleasant style, which, however, 
shows ease and a taste for refined elegance in detail rather than solidity or 
strength ; but which, on the other hand, if sometimes verging towards too 
much polish, is sometimes as racy as Burns’s Scotch, and never is polished 
to the extent of Burns's provincial English. Against this list of merits 
are to be set the fault we have mentioned of sentimentalism ; a leaning 
towards self-sacrificing gamblers, women of easy virtue, and, in general, 
towards people with some sort of decidedly melodramatic turn to their 
goodness and their badness; allied to this a little leaning towards sensa- 
tionalism in his incidents—though that, no doubt, he has in his capacity 
of Californian quite as much as personally. The substantial and distinct- 
tive praise, however, that he is a humorous observer, with an eye to see 
inside as well as to see thoroughly well the outside, remains to him. 
Whether or not be was fortunate in having his lines cast in California 
may, perhaps, be doubted. He has at least been aided to begin by the 
temptation of the strongly-marked figures around him ; and to have made 
a beginning is much. It is to be hoped that as years bring him thought 
and study, he may be seen working on a larger canvas, and produce 
enduring works as good of their kind as these sketches. 


Twenty years ago the stories of Miss Aguilar were in good repute as 
desirable reading for young girls, and fairly deserved the estimation in 
which they were held. ‘Home Influence,” especially, is a story the 


reperusal of which renews for us the impression of its author asa sensible, 
pleasant, and good-hearted person, which we long ago received from it. 
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Mothers and salina might still, we imagine, read it with not less 
pleasure than profit. The sequel to it, however, although it shows the 
same kindliness of feeling, is less genuine and unaffected, and has a good 
deal of somewhat stilted rhetoric about it, which in these days, when 
everybody seems to be getting fonder of directness and simplicity of 
speech, is not quite pleasant. The tone and spirit of both books are quite | 
unexceptionable, and their author appears to have had a genuine talent 
for domestic fiction, which was sufficiently well cultivated to account for 
the success of the books at their first appearance. They are not good 
enough, however, one would suppose, to make the experiment of reprint- 
ing them a profitable one. ‘'wenty-odd years ago people expressed 
surprise that a Jewess should write tales which breathed a spirit so truly 
Christian; and the curiosity to see how this task, supposed to be so 
difficult, had been accomplished, was one not wholly unimportant reason 
of their popularity. There is in them a total freedom from bigotry, the 
utmost kindliness of feeling, and a real religious sentiment; but though 
they profess to represent the homie life of an English Church family, and 
one or two clergymen occupy subordinate places in the story, there is 
nothing distinctively Christian about them—nothing, that is to say, which 
an enlightened Jew might not have written with a good conscience, and 
nothing, to take a case in point, which Miss Yonge, who is fond of doing 
the sort of thing which Miss Aguilar essayed, would accept as being in 
any but the most limited sense what the home education of church people 
should aim at. This is not, of course, to detract from the real merit of 
the books, but to give a reason why to certain classes they should be less 
acceptable than they once were ; while to other people, accustomed to old- 
fashioned girls and little women of a quite different kind, their way of 
dealing with a past generation of young people will make them not 
altogether attractive. The series is published by the Messrs. Appleton, 
and already includes, besides the tale mentioned above, “The Mother's 
Recompense,” “Woman's Friendship,” The Women of Israel,” “The 
Days of Bruce,” and “ The Vale of Cedars.” 

Mr. Disraeli’s success as the writer of “ Lothair” has induced the same 
publishers to bring out all his earlier novels, and here we have “ Venetia,” 
and “Contarini Fleming,” and “Miriam Alroy,” and “Coningsby,” and 
“Vivian Grey,” and all the rest of them—as stilted and rhapsodical in 
diction ; as absurd in point of personages and plot; as full of political and 
social general propositions ; aa epigrammatic in places and as unblushingly 
gorgeous and sophomorical in other places ; as Semitic ; as parliamentary ; as 
libellous ; as fearfully and wonderfully “ duchessy,” as they were thirty or 
forty years ago, when our fathers were young dandies in strapped trowsers 
and voluminous cravats and rolling-collared coats, and our grandfathers 
took snuff and regretted the days of knee-breeches. Dull, too, we were 
going to call these novels, but there is pleasure to be got from them. 
Apart from the interest which they have as excellent specimens of a kind 
of novel now altogether gone out of vogue; and pleasing because of an 
unreality which seems quite gentlemanly in comparison with the imperti- 
nent earnestness and exactness of the modern novel, they are readable also 
for the light they throw, or might be made to throw, if one would study 
them, upon the character of their author. It would be an interesting 
study. We cannot say, however, that we have attempted it, though 
attempting it is suggested as one turns over the leaves and wonders at 
the curious frankness of the author. He must surely have an unaffected 
contempt for the people whom he has helped to rule during the last 
quarter of a century. Nothing could be franker, seemingly, or more 
expressive of steady, intense strength of will and absolute self-reliance, 
than the freedom of his self-revelations. As skilful writing, to say 
nothing of literary art, the books are not worth a moment’s mention ; 
and it seems evident enough that their author is of that opinion too, 
and that they are all, or nearly all, as confessedly means to an end 
as any pamphlet of Swift’s or Cobbett’s. One or two of the earliest 
he may have written from inability to restrain his eagerness to see 
his powers in actual operation on his fellow-men, but when once he 
became a politician in action the books became merely instruments to 
effect this or that purpose. The main necessity of his nature would seem 
compelling power acknowledged. The stories appear to us to bear out 
this notion of him quite as well as the career which he has presented the 
world for contemplation. Certainly it is the man of action rather than 
the man of thought that appears in them, for nothing need be much 
hollower and more worthless than such of the superabundant sounding 
generalizations and maxims as do not refer to the management of men, 
and of men in politics, as distinguished from the guidance and control of 
man. 
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The second edition of Mr. Henry C. Lea’s “ Superstition and Force” 
gives evidence of the author's conscientious striving to perfect his work. 
It has been entirely reset, the text enlarged by nearly seventy pages, a 
table of contents prefixed, and the index rendered very much fuller and 
more minute. Not only have the facts of the four essays been carefully 
revised, but the style, even of the general reflections, has been subjected 
to criticism, and the changes thus made readily approve themselves. 
What were notes in the former edition are here frequently found incorpo- 
rated with the text, which has been correspondingly worked over for the 
sake of greater brevity, clearness, 
more rigorously that religious colorlessness, so to speak, which won for 
Mr. Lea, in the case of his “ Sacerdotal Celibacy,” the praise of Dean Mil. 
man, he makes a noticeable alteration in the first sentence of the chapter 
on Ordeal. “It is only,” reads the former edition, “in an age of high 
and refined mental culture that man, wnassisted by direct inspiration, can 
entertain an adequate conception of the Supreme Being.” The words we 
have italicized ai > wanting in the second edition, and it is possibly easier 
to defend this omission than to prove the proposition contained in them. 
The omission, in this instance, does not necessarily imply a change of 
opinion or of faith in the author, and we refer to it only as showing how 
thoroughly, how much more thoroughly, probably, than any of his re 
viewers, Mr. Lea has sat in judgment on himself. The pains he has taken 
put the public under an obligation which we trust it will not be backward 
in acknowledging in a practical way. While the motive of the work re 
mains the same, as also the aggregate impression of each part and of the 
whole upon the reader, and absolute errors to be corrected have not been 
numerous, some of the additions, nevertheless, are of suflicient importance 
to make it desirable for a student to consult this the latest edition in pre 
ference to the earlier. 

Into two plump duodecimos, whose large print is large enough for 
poor eyes, and whose small print is not unreasonably small, the Harpers 
have compressed the “ Life and Letters,” “ Lectures and Addresses,” and 
“Sermons ” of the late Frederick W. Robertson—works hitherto familiar 
to our public in the editions of Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co. Of the ser 
mons we have lately had occasion to speak (see the Nation, No, 228), and 
few of our readers who are in the habit of reading printed sermons are 
likely to be wholly unfamiliar with these. Their influence upon clergy- 
men and students of divinity has been, and probably continues, great 
but we should expect more general good to result from an equal circula- 
tion of the “ Life and Letters.” Of this we remember to have written : 
“No biography since the publication of Stanley's ‘ Life of Arnold’ has 
been issued from the press so well adapted to sink into the minds of 
younger men, and mould their opinions, and to raise the tone of the Chris- 
tian ministry to a higher standard ;” and we added, in reference to the 
jetters: “ They are to be digested as Robertson himself read, and advised 
others to e ad—only a few pages ata time; and so read, know not 
where to find their equal for suggestive power.” This judgment, as we 
turn over the pages in which Mr. Brooke has allowed his friend to portray 
himself as no one else could have done, we find confirmed, especially in 
what relates to the value of Mr. Robertson’s example and teachings for 
the young. Not only will they serve to evoke and develop the sentiment 
of religion, to counteract the materialistic tendencies of the age, to call 
up lofty ideals and inspire manly enthusiasm, but almost to impart the 
culture of a liberal education. The candor which pervades the letters in 
a naturally higher degree than the sermons will also happily affect minds 
not yet filled with prejudices or committed to partisanship. 

The Complete Works of a preacher than whom, perhaps, Robertson is 
only less a favorite among Unitarians—of the late Dr. W. 


or accuracy. As if to preserve still 


we 


E. Channing— 
have been published in a single compact volume, comprising 764 pages 
with double columns and fine type, by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association (New York : Geo. Routledge & Sons). The American edition 
of 1841, in six volumes, is still obtainable, at a low price, of the Unitarian 
Association in Boston, and will be preferred, in spite of the long usage of the 


plates, by those who must consult their eyesight in reading, As a means 


| of propagandism, however, the cheaper and handier volume, embodying 
. . . . . | 
to be the sensation of control of others and the gratification of seeing his 


Not all 
Several are biographical, others 
critical, reviewing works on Bonaparte, Milton, and Fénelon, and the last 


all the contents of the six, will undoubtedly prove more useful, 
the pieces refer immediately to religion. 


twelve political—on the Union, on war, en slavery and the Abolitionists, 
the annexation of Texas, These all breathe the 
spirit of humanity which constantly animated the writer, but they also 
remind us how easily a dread of violence and bloodshed, whether the 


emancipation, etc., ete. 


result of timidity or of principle, makes of one who may be a radical in 
religion a conservative in politics. 
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Messrs. G, P. Patnam & Son merit thanks for their cheap, one-volume 
editions of Evelyn's “ Diary ” and Warton’s “History of English Poetry” 
fit records of two sweet-natured, learned, accomplished men. It is 
pleasant to see them put within the reach of the poorest, and it is to be 
for though they are not 
books that all district-library readers will care for, and though they 


hoped they may go into all the district libraries ; 


sometimes seem wasted on the many, we are not to forget the one here 
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| him. Their virtues he came to rate very high, and charitably to excuse 


| 


and there whose mind—we may say, whose mind and heart—such books | 


vivify and ennoble. These are in fact the true public of such authors. 

We have been slow in noticing a book that will keep well, however— 
the American reprint of “ A Collection of the Proverbs of all Nations,” 
which have been compared, explained, and illustrated by Walter K. Kelly 
(Andover: Warren F, Draper). Of course, only a small portion of the 
world’s proverbs are contained in these covers, the citations being mainly 
confined to some half-a-dozen languages. The novelty of the compilation 
consists in the grouping of similar or connected proverbs, whose different 
shades throw light either upon their common origin or upon national 
characteristics, and which tend to show that human nature is pretty much 
the same among all peoples. The thread of text, which consists of com- 
mentary, philosophy, and anecdote, is ingeniously interwoven by Mr. 
Kelly, who has made a fairly readable and suggestive book in a field 
We doubt, 
nevertheless, if his method of presenting proverbs “in orderly, coherent 
groups, accompanied with appropriate accessories, so as to fit them for 
being considered with some continuity of thought,” will aid the memory 
as much as he anticipates ; but that will not be his fault. 

Messrs. Scribner & Co.’s “ Illustrated Library of Wonders” has been 
extending itself over more or less of the universe since we last took notice 
of it, and maintains its average excellence. The illustrations, when not 
sensational, are remarkably good. The following titles have not hereto- 
fore been mentioned ; “ The San,” by Amédée Guillemin: “ The Sublime 
in Nature,” by Ferdinand de Lanoye ; “ Wonders of the Human Body,” by 
A. Le Pileur ; ‘* Wonders of Italian Art ”’—containing twenty-eight wood- 
cuts of famous paintings—by Louis Viardot ; “ Wonders of Glass-making 
in All Ages,” by A. Sauzay. 

“ Letters on the American Rebellion,’ by Mr. Samuel A. Goddard, of 
Birmingham, have been published in a handsome octavo (Boston: Nichols 
& Noyes). They consist, as we have before had occasion to state, of current 
attempts to inform the British public concerning the progress of the war, 
the causes and object of it on both sides, the true significance of military 
and civil occurrences, and in general to combat the prejudices, ignorance, 
and malevolent inventions of the journals and politicians that were friendly 
to the South. It was a service of which it is no doubt well to preserve a 
record, since the result of this and similar efforts to keep England from 
interfering with our struggle showed that, in that country as in America, 
when all opinions may have free expression, reason and sound morality 
are certain to prevail if only time be given. 


generally as uninvitiag as “elegant excerpts” and the like. 


An Account of the Remarkable Occurrences in the Life and Travels of 
Col. James Smith, Curing his captivity with the Indians, in the years 1755- 
59. With an appendix of illustrative notes, by Wm. M. Darlington, of 
(Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. New York: J. Sabin & 
Sons. 1870.)—The publication of this volume of the Ohio Valley Historical 
Series has been in a certain way timely. Frontier warfare between Indians 
and white settlers has been almost incessant from the day Col. Smith first 
experienced it, and if on the Plains it is different in character—considered 
purely as a military operation—from what it used to be in the forests of 
the thirteen colonies, the Indians are still a foe capable of making surprises, 
of planning campaigns, and of enduring stubborn conflicts, to a degree 
which renders them formidable and hard to cope with. Col. Smith under- 
took to teach his generation, both by theory and practice, how to oppose 
the Indians with their own tactics, remarking, with the good sense which 
characterizes all his writing, that the New Englanders had been trained 
by their Indian difficulties to resist in the most appropriate and successful 
way the discipline of the British troops—as Concord day certainly showed. 
liowever, he has less to instruct us in now, in this regard, than as to the 
natural and unperverted character of the Indians, which we cannot too 
often take account of even when called to deal summarily with the per- 
Few white men have been forcibly adopted into Indian tribes, and 
Col. Smith 
was a lad of sixteen or seventeen when thus adopted, and he testifies to 


Pittsburgh, 


verted. 
few of these have ever given their observations to the world. 


the perfeet good faith which the Indians observed towards him as a regu- 
lar member of the tribe, making no distinction between themselves and 








| their barbarousness “on account of their want of information.” The habit 


of profane swearing has seldom been exposed so well in any tract as in the 
page or two which Smith gives of a conversation with his “adopted 
brother” Tecaughretanego on this subject ; and the folly of drunkenness 
is well shown by example in the case of his tribe when, after purchasing 
with their beaver a keg of French brandy, they “ held a council about who 
was to get drunk, and who was to keep sober.” The penalty of keeping 


| sober was the taking care of the drunken savages; and though not unat- 


tended with danger, this office was preferred by young Smith. 

In spite of its value as an account of Indian character, customs, and 
mode of warfare, this work is quite as much entitled to the numerous edi- 
tions which it has enjoyed by its unconscious portraiture of the author. 
He was a native of Southern Pennsylvania in what is now the border, but 
was at one time the scene of lively contention as being claimed by Vir- 
ginia, before Mason and Dixon ran their famous line between the two 
States. After his return from captivity he became a leading citizen 
of Franklin County, stood a trial for murder with great moral courage, 
dissuading an attempt to rescue him which would certainly have suc- 
ceeded, was acquitted, and afterwards resided in Kentucky, of which he 
had been an early explorer. By descent he was a Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terian, who could speak “ Dutch” while still a youth, and he is a very 
creditable representative of the stock. The regions noted in his journal 
as being resorts of the Indians or traversed by his trive have been carefully 
identified by Mr. Darlington in an appendix, which, with a good index, 
and the excellent typography of Mr. Clarke’s press, makes this unquestion- 
ably the best edition of Smith’s “ Account.” 





A History of the City ef Brooklyn, ineluding the Old Town and Vil- 
lage of Brooklyn, the Town of Bushwick, and the Village and City of 
Williamsburg. By Henry R. Stiles. 3 vols. 8vo. (Published by 
subscription. 1868, 1869, and 1870.)\—Towards the middle of the se- 
venteenth century, the land about Wallabout Bay to the north and 
Gowanus to the south was already in cultivation, and Cornelius Dirck- 
son, the ferryman, owned “a house and garden” at the foot of the 
present Fulton Street. Southwardly from the ferry and along the 
present Brooklyn Heights stretched the farms of Van Cowenhoven 
and others, while Red Hook was the property of the redoubtable 
Wouter Von Twiller. This was in the year 1643, and at this period Brook- 
lyn was not. Soon afterwards several families established themselves on 
both sides of the road now leading from the ferry to Flatbush, and in May, 
1646, demanded permission “to found a town at their own expense.” 
Authority being granted, the town thus founded was named Breuckelen, 
after an ancient village of the same name in Holland, some eighteen miles 
from Amsterdam, Our young settlement was just twenty years old when the 
threat of an Indian war in the Province of New Netherland required vigor- 
ous military preparation in New Amsterdam, and the director and council 
proposed that the town of Breuckelen should furnish eight, ten, or twelve 
men, to be “kept ready for the protection of one or the other place in 
danger, which may God avert.” The sense of a town meeting, held in 
compliance with this call, was that “ Breuckelen was not strong enough to 
furnish so many men.” Just two centuries later the same town (with its 
name meanwhile Anglicized, first Brookland, and then Brooklyn) was 
strong enough to furnish, for the defense of the American Union, nineteen 
regiments, exclusive of thousands of men in the navy and in other branches 
of tl e service. 

Between the periods of these two representative facts, it may be well 
imagined that there lie rich stretches of historical perspective and large 
treasures of old-time traditions capable of yielding a record of high and 
varied interest. Such a record has been made, and lies before us in three 
really handsome octavo volumes. No merely book-making enterprise, 
even with superior publishing facilities, could have made this work what 
itis. It has evidently been a labor of love on the part of its author and 
editor, who has not only harvested but gleaned in every field of available 
information touching Brooklyn history with an industry and ability de- 
serving signal acknowledgment. And Mr. Stiles’s work is of more than 
merely local interest. We follow in it the story of a small colonial popula- 
tion of two nationalities, Dutch and English, gradually growing and de- 
veloping under three dominations, Dutch, English, and American, into 
the almost metropolitan community we know to-day. Beginning with a 
few scattered settlers on wild wooded hills, we witness and sympathize 
with their early trials, poverty, and privation, their loss and suffering 
from war and the hostile savage. Fine apparel they had not. Of polite 
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accomplishments they knew little and cared less. But as to the quality and 
quantity of preaching, and such like spiritual exercises, they held decided 
opinions, even as now in what would seem to have been the “ City of 
Churches” from a very early date. We hear their protest in 1657 
against paying a preacher of short sermons appointed over them, “ for 
such a poor and meagre service or prayer in lieu of a sermon— 
while often, when one supposes the prayer or sermon (whichever 
name might be preferred for it) is beginning, then it is 
at an end.” “But,” they add deprecatingly, “the preacher's ad 
vanced age occasions all this, for his talents do not accompany him as 
steadily as in the days of yore.” Then comes the present from the West 
India Company of a bell for the church, “ which might also be used in 
time of danger.” And state progressed as well as church, for Brooklyn 
had then reached the dignity of having a separate constable of its own. 
A few years more, and a tract of adjoining land nearly a mile square is 
bought, wherein young Brooklyn may spread its elbows. Indians were 
the vendors, and received for it in payment “one hundred guilders wam- 
pum, one and a half tuns of beer, three guns, long barrels, with each a 
pound of powder and lead proportionable.” Perhaps the land was not so 
very cheap, when we remember that the whole of Manhattan Island was 


actually 


” 


sold for $24 (100 guilders), and that many years afterwards (1706) the | 


total real and personal tax to be collected in Breuckelen amounted to 
£41 3s. Tigd. Nowadays we talk of town land in small quantities, and 
of money in large amounts. It was otherwise in ancient Brooklyn, for in 
1732 we find offered for sale, “near the ferry, a large well-furnished house, 
with a large barn well covered with cedar [ordinary roofing then being 
thatch], a handsome garden, and ten acres of land in a fair young orchard.” 
A few years later Brookland had 721 inhabitants of innocent habits and 
primitive customs. They fought not so fierce an animal as the tiger, for 
instance, but we find that in November, 1759, “a large bear passed the 
house of Mr. Sebring, and took the water at Red Hook, attempting to 
swim across the bay. Mr. 8. and his miller immediately pushed off in a 
boat after him and killed him outright.” But, alas for the rarity of human 
charity even in those primitive days! not only bears but men were some- 
times hunted down, for on October 11, 1764, Aris Remsen offers twenty 
shillings reward for Henry, a runaway negro, who, from the description 
given, must have been acharacter. He had on a Scotch bonnet, short 
wide trousers, and half-worn shoes with steel buckles. “ He is apt to get 
drunk, and stutters. He speaks good Exglish, French, Spanish, and a 
little of other languages.” Three years later, Francis Koffler offers a 
reward for “a runaway indentured Irish servant, John Miller, which kept 
the bar and made punch at his house at Brooklyn ferry.”. Humbug and 
gullibility certainly existed in Brooklyn as early as 1778, for in that year 
we find Dr. Brandreth and “the sands of life” “old retired physician ” 
anticipated by Johannes Casparus Rubel, “ minister of the Gospe’ and 
chymicus,” who advertises: “It has pleased Almighty God to give me 
the wisdom to find out the Golden Mother Tincture and such a Univer- 
sal Pill as will cure most diseases. I have studied European physicians 
in four different languages. I don’t take much money, a8 I want no more 
than a small living, whereto God will give his blessing.” 

One-half of Mr. Stiles’s first volume is filled with early colonial sketches ; 
the remainder of the volume is mainly devoted to an admirable account of 
the battle of Long Island, the movements of the American and British 
armies, the British prison-ships of Wallabout, and other incidents of the 
Revolutionary period, and brings down the history of Brooklyn to the close 
of the War of 1812. The second volume gives the history of Brooklyn as a 
village (1816 to 1834), as a city (1834 to 1854), and as a consolidated city to 
1869 ; of the old town of Bushwick (1660 to 1854), and of the village and 
city of Williamsburg (1827 to 1854) when it was consolidated with Brook- 
lyn, besides interesting biographies of early settlers. The third volume is 
devoted to the institutions of the city, its churches, schools, cemeteries, 
parks, etc., all treated in detail. All these volumes are profusely illus- 
trated with views, maps, plans, autographs, portraits, and other illustra- 
tions, all well selected and admirably executed. 
nate in a historian as Brooklyn. 


Lifting the Veil. (New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1870.)—This is 
another of the many recent attempts to solve the mysteries of the future 
life, and though it is intrinsically better than the “ Gates Ajar,” as being 
much less materialistic in its conceptions, it will also be found far less 
interesting to that public which mostly concerns itself with the topics 


treated of. Miss Phelps’s lively and picturesque manner of taking off the | 


present peccadilloes of her fellow-sinners while pointing them to the solid 
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comforts which await them in the future, is altogether wanting in the 
author of “ Lifting the Veil ;” and though she is probably much more 
orthodox than her sister seer, she is likely to be much less popular. Her 
book consists mainly of a series of long conversations between a pair of 
young women, one of whom has just lost her husband, and whom her 
friends attempts to console by relating to her her own spiritual communion 
with the dead lover of her early girlhood. The earlier portion of these 
talks must, we fear, be called stiltedly and unnaturally sentimental ; it is 
not thus, surely, that even the best regulated young women converse to 
gether even in grief and deep retirement. ‘Towards the last there is less 
of purely personal sentiment, and the talks are more and more made up of 
Scriptural quotations which bear upon the expected joys of heaven. Like 
all the rest of these books, it is too full of what Leigh Hunt called “ other- 
worldiness” to give one an altogether pleasant impression of its author. 
What shall we do in heaven? How shall we enjoy ourselves? Is it really 
not true that we are to carry palm-branches and play on harps ?—these 
are questions which appear to perplex the readers and writers of this sort 
of literature to a degree which leads one to believe that a good deal more 
preparatory work is needed in their cases before they will be fitted fully 
to enjoy anything, either here or hereafter. Meanwhile, the speculations 
of young ladies who used in their days of callow ignorance to suppose that, 
immediately on their entrance into a state of bliss, the full burst of know 
ledge on all possible subjects would completely take away their breath, 
like “a strong puff of hartshorn,” but who now do not see any use in so 
abrupt and violent a proceeding, and are contented to be only gradually 





initiated into eternal wisdom, do not, we confess, seem to be of much value 
either as consolation to the afllicted or as contributions to dogmatic 
theology. 

Stern Necessity. A Novel. By F. W. Robinson, author of “ Poor 
Humanity,” “Mattie: a Stray,” “No Man's Friend,” ete. (New York 
Harper & Brothers. 1870.)—This is an interesting and well-written story — 
better than such others of Mr. Robinson's writing as we remember, by rea 
son of being rather less didactic, and showing fewer traces of the professed 
manufacturer of fiction. Occasionally, Mr. Robinson's descriptive passages, 
and a certain measured way of talking into which his cliaracters fall, must 
remind his readers of Dickens in his more serious vein; but,on the whole, 
he is sufficiently original and unmannered, and his novels, without pre 
senting any specially prominent excellences, are always above the average. 
They seem, however, so far as we know them, to be the work of a man who 
has deliberately adopted novel-writing as a profession, and who has for a 
main object the pleasing of his public; and in work which produces that 
impression it is difficult to take any hearty satisfaction. Still, this history 
of the eecentrically benevolent Maud Christopherson and her lover, Geoffrey 
Bridge, and her protégee, Jenny Spanswick, is better worth reading than 
most other novels of the season, and will add to its author’s reputation as 
a successful minor novelist. 





| lar compensations and consolations, 


Few cities are so fortu- | 


Friday Night. A Selection of Tales Illustrating Hebrew Life. (New 
York : Office of the Jewish Messenger. 1870—5630.)\—The six or 


seven stories which form the contents of this volume are, with one excep- 
tion, translations made from various sources and originally published in 
the Jeivish Messenger of this city. Some interest attaches to them as 
studies of certain phases of Jewish life made from the most favorable 
standpoint ; and one or two of them afford some curious illustrations of 
the fact that believers in the most diverse faiths bear religious disabilities 
and persecutions in the same way, and are supported under them by simi- 
The “ Schlemiel ” is the best story of 
the collection, but none of them has any special literary value. 
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Critical and Social Essays. 
REPRINTED FROM *“ THE NATION,” 


This selection in some measure supplies the place of 
Volumes LE. and IL. of the Nation, now somewhat difficult 
to procure, The following is the table of contents: 

{. The Ghit in the Fiction Market. IL. Critics and 
Criticism.—IIL. Clergymen’s Salaries.—IV. Popularizing 
Science.—V. The Good Old Times.—VI. Why we have no 
Saturday Reviews.—VIL. Tinkering Hymns.—VIUIL. Ameri- 
can Ministers Abroad.—IX. Horse-Racing.—X. Some of 
our Social Philosophers.—XI. Waste.—XIIL. Dress and its 
Crities.—XIIL. Social Influence of the National Debt.— 
XIV. Hints for Fourth of July Orations.—XV. American 
Reputations in England.—X VI. The European and Ameri- 
can Order of Thought.—XVIL. Roads.—XVIIL Pews.— 
XIX. A Connecticut Village.—XX. Voyages and Travels.— 
XXI. Verse Making.—XXII. Something about Monu- 
ments.—X XIII. Our Love of Luxury.—XXI1V. A Plea for 
Culture.—XXV. Curiosities of Longevity. 


** These papers have well repaid a second perusal. They 
seem to us admirable specimens of sharp, clear, concise 
writing. There are twenty-five in all, and they treat a 
great variety of topics of literary, social, and critical inte- 
restin a most fresh and delightful style. We cordially 
commend the volume as most entertaining and suggestive 
reading.”’-—N. Y. Evening Gazette. 


“The contents of the work are all of interest, and each 
,contribution is characterized by that purity of diction and 
high thought for which the .Vation has secured so de- 
served a reputation. Weare really surprised at the value 
of this compilation. It is the cream of all the best pro- 
ductions of the best newspaper writers of the country.”— 
Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


“For real wisdom—that happy knowledge of the truth 
which not only is distinct but capable of clear and attract- 
ive statement—we have not lately met anything superior 
to these essays.”’—Drooklyn Union. 


**A very pleasant companion for a summer's day ora 
winter's evening.”"— Boston Journal, 

“All are entertaining, clever, and well written; and 
some of them deserve the higher praise of being the con- 
densed statement of vigorous thought upon questions ot 
practical importance. . .. . We trust that this is but the 
first of a series of similar volumes.”—North American 
Review. 


Iiandsomely bound in cloth, 12mo, $1 50. 
Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
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ceptions, the oldest printed in the English language. It 
was founded in October, 1764, and has been published un- 
interruptedly, under the same title, ever since. It hasa 
—_ wide circulation throughout the Connecticut Valley, 
and is one of the best mediums for Advertisers in New 
England. 

The Datty Courant is issued every morning (Sundays 
excepted), at $8 per year, and has a circulation second to 
but on2 provincial Eastern daily. The WEEKLY CouRANT 
has a circulation of nearly 10,000 copies, extending to all 
parts of the country. A Supplement of eight pages is 
se gratuitously every other week, filled with choice 
iterary reading. Terms—$2 50 per year; or to clubs, $2. 
Address, 


HAWLEY, GOODRICH & CO., Publishers, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





MASON & HOADLY’S 


NEW METHOD FOR TIE 


PIANOFORTE. 


It is a grand book; new, original to a large extent, 
complete as a whole and in each of its parts, and emi- 
nently practical throughout. 

It is received with the greatest interest and approbation, 
and has already been adopted in all their teaching by many 
who have heretofore been unwilling to use any instruction 
book. Published with both American and European 
Fingering in separate Editions. Price $4. Sent, post- 
paid, to any address on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 








HARTFORD, CONN., 


Daily and Weekly Times 


Have widespread circulations throughout the Connecti- 
cut Valley, and find ready admission to thousands ot 
families as regularly as the return of the seasons. The 
Times was established in 1817, and there is not a State in 
the Union, or hardly a civilized country on the earth, to 
which copies are not sent. 


TeRMs: $2 50 a year, or to Clubs, $2, for Weekly; $8 
for Daily. 


*,* One of the best mediums for advertisers in New 
England. Address ‘* Daily Times, Hartford, Conn.” 


IFE AND LETTERS OF CAPTAIN JOHN 
BROWN. Edited by Richard D. Webb, and published 
by Smith, Elder & Co., London, 1861. In all respects the 
best life of John Brown ever written. Tlustrated by a 
photographic portrait without a beard, showing perfectly 
the character of the lower part of the face. Cloth, 12mo, 
price $1 50. 
Sent t- 
OFT 





id on receipt otros, Address PUBLISHER 
“ NATION,” Box . New York City. 
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